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MAKING   HONEY. 

CHAPTER   I. 

LONGING   FOR   PLAYMATES. 

:T  was  a  bright  summer's  morning ; 
and,  ever  since  the  breakfast-hour, 
Katie  Stuart  had  been  out  of  doors. 
She  had  explored  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  father's  farm ;  and,  with  Spot  for  her 
companion,  she  seated  herself  in  the  bam 
door.  He  gladly  stretched  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  the  two  were  still  a  long  while. 
The  gardener  came  and  went,  but  they  hardly 
perceived  him  :  indeed,  sleep  had  well  nigh 
overpowered  them.  An  hour  later,  Mr. 
Stuart  found  his  child  with  her  head  pillowed 
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ftpon  the  dog ;  but  both  started  when  he 
drew  near.  He  was  too  busy,  however,  to 
do  more  than  suggest  to  his  child  that  the 
coach  would  be  a  more  comfortable  resting- 
place  than  the  hard  barn-floor  ;  but  she,  with 
a  merry  glance,  replied,  — 

"  I  am  all  rested  now,  papa ;  and  you  may 
have  the  couch." 

Just  then  she  spied  the  gardener  approach- 
ing with  his  wheelbarrow,  and  called  to  him. 
He,  hearing  her  voice,  turned  toward  her 
while  he  said,  — 

"  Your  mother  wants  you,  Katie." 

Instead  of  going  to  ascertain  her  mother's 
wishes,  the  child  asked,  "  What  for,  Joseph?" 

''  I  do  not  know  :  you  had  better  go  and 
see." 

He  passed  on  to  his  work,  while  she  slowly 
followed  his  advice.  Spot,  for  a  moment, 
seemed  undecided  what  to  do  ;  but,  seeing 
Katie  waited  for  him,  he  accompanied  her. 
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Mrs.  Stuart  was  standiDg  at  the  window;  and, 
as  the  little  girl  came  toward  it,  her  mother 
handed  her  a  basket,  saying,  — 

''  I  want  you  to  carry  this  to  Mrs.  Allen. 
Go  as  quick  as  you  can,  for  the  day  is  grow- 
ing very  warm." 

As  the  child  took  the  basket  she  asked, 
"  May  I  stay  a  while  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Stuart,  '^  unless  Mrs. 
Allen  is  too  busy  to  desire  company." 

"  But  she  is  never  too  busy  to  see  me  :  she 
calls  me  her  ^  sunbeam ; '  and  Miss  Martha 
always  smiles  when  I  open  the  door." 

Mrs.  Stuart  smiled  herself,  as  she  replied, 
"  Well,  Katie,  you  can  stay  an  hour,  and  then 
I  shall  wantxto  see  the  sunbeam." 

The  large  hall  clock  had  struck  eleven  ; 
and  Mrs.  Stuart,  as  she  counted  its  strokes, 
wondered  where  her  child  could  be.  But 
all  at  once  a  tap  on  the  window- pane 
caused  her  to  look  up  from  her  sewing.     The 
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dog  had  the  empty  basket  in  his  mouth,  and 
appeared  glad  when  his  young  mistress 
relieved  him  of  it.  She  was  not  too  tired  to 
talk ;  and,  throwing  herself  upon  the  couch 
which  she  had  despised  a  little  while  before, 
she  said, — 

"  0  mother  !  Mrs.  Allen  says  you  are  like 
the  good  Samaritan  ;  and,  when  I  asked  her 
what  she  meant.  Miss  Martha  read  the  story 
to  me.  But  I  told  her  you  sent  her  custard, 
instead  of  oil  and  wine.'^ 

"  What  did  she  reply  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Stuart. 

"  She  said  it  was  what  she  needed,  better 
to  her  than  oil  or  wine  could  be.'' 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  Mr.  Stuart ;  then,  turn- 
ing to  look  at  his  child,  he  asked,  "  Are  you 
too  tired,  Katie,  to  carry  this  letter  to  Capt. 
Strong." 

Katie  did  not  feel  tired,  and,  after  dinner, 
went  upon  the  errand.  It  was  nearly  tea- 
time  when  she  returned  j  and  scarcely  were 
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the  family  seated  at  table,  when,  looking  at 
her  mother,  Katie  said, — 

''  The  new  house  is  occupied  at  last,  and  I 
am  so  glad  ;  for  there  is  a  little  girl  there,  no 
older  than  I  am." 

"  Did  you  see  her  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Stuart. 

'^  Yes,  ma'am,  but  not  until  I  came  home  : 
then  she  was  at  the  window.  May  I  go  to- 
morrow and  see  her  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  will  be  too  soon ;  but  next 
week  I  will  go  with  you." 

Katie  did  not  look  satisfied,  and  urged  an 
earlier  call.  To  her,  a  few  days  seemed  a 
long  time  to  wait ;  but,  finding  that  her 
words  made  no  impression  upon  her  mother, 
she  thought  to  herself  she  would  the  next 
day  walk  by  the  house,  and  see  the  child,  if 
she  did  not  speak  to  her. 

But  on  the  morrow,  when  Katie  awoke, 
the  rain  fell  fast ;  and  so  it  continued  to  do 
throughout  the  day.     Sabbath  day,  however, 
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the  sun  rose  without  a  cloud ;  and,  long 
before  church-time,  Katie  was  impatient  to 
be  ou  the  way.  She  always  enjoyed  the  ride, 
and  the  services  in  God's  house ;  not  that 
she  realized  their  object,  but  because  they 
were  so  different  from  the  ordinary  employ- 
ments of  the  week. 

This  morning  she  was  delighted  that  her 
father  decided  to  go  by  the  turnpike  road. 
It  was  often  dusty,  but  the  rain  of  the  previ- 
ous day  prevented  all  dust  ,*  and  then  Katie's 
great  desire  was  to  see  the  stranger.  Just 
as  Mr.  Stuart's  horses  turned  the  corner, 
Katie  saw  a  wagon  leave  the  new  house,  and 
drive  rapidly  down  the  road.  Its  occupants 
were  a  gentleman  and  lady,  a  girl  about  as 
large  as  Katie,  and  a  boy  several  years 
older. 

In  the  church,  Katie  soon  discovered  the 
little  strajger :  every  article  of  her  dress  was 
carefully  studied ;  and  neither  the  text  nor 
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any  part  of  the  sermon  could  she  have 
remembered,  had  her  parents  questioned  her 
concerning  either.  But,  alas  !  the  holy  day 
was  only  outwardly  observed  by  these  pa- 
rents :  they  had  been  religiously  educated 
themselves,  yet  had  not  imparted  such 
instruction  to  their  children. 

The  long  summer  afternoon  was  spent  by 
Katie  with  her  book  and  dog  in  the  orchard. 
There  Mrs.  Stuart  found  her  near  their  tea- 
time  ;  and,  as  Katie  saw  her  mother,  she  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  0  mother  !  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  for  I 
am  tired  of  every  thing. '^ 

"  Why,  Katie  !  "  replied  her  mother,  "  what 
do  you  mean  ?'  has  poor  Spot  lost  the  power 
to  amuse  you?  I  thought,  if  he  were  wntb 
you,  you  were  never  lonely.'' 

'^  I  am  not  often ;  but  to-day  I  am  tired 
of  him.  If  he  could  only  talk ;  but,  in- 
stead, he  looks  wise,  and  does   nothing   but 
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bark.  I  shall  be  glad*  when  to-morrow 
comes." 

"  Why  so  ? "  asked  her  mother,  much 
amused  at  Katie's  description  of  her  compan- 
ion.    What  is  to  happen  to-morrow,  child  ?  " 

"  Why,  do  not  you  remember,  mother  ?  we 
are  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Morris  and  the  little 
girl.  She  looked  as  if  she  would  be  a  pleas- 
ant playmate  for  me,  and  I  can  hardly  wait  for 
to-morrow  to  come.     Ah  !  here  comes  father." 

The  child  ran  to  meet  Mr.  Stuart,  leaving 
her  mother  to  follow  more  leisurely.  Spot 
trotted  along  at  her  side,  as  if  he  were 
offended  with  his  young  mistress  for  not 
thinking  silence  more  expressive  of  his  sym- 
pathy than  any  words  from  him  could  be. 

All  at  once,  however, 'he  pricked  up  his 
ears,  and  was  at  the  house  long  before  the 
rest  of  them.  He  was  not  the  only  one  of 
the  family  who  went  to  sleep  early  ;  for  Katie, 
who  was  often  unwilling  to  leave  the  pleas 
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ant    sitting-room,    made    no    objection    that 
night. 

Sad  to  relate,  no  sweet  words  of  Jesua 
were  read  by  the  young  girl  ere  she  closed 
her  eyes  in  sleep.  The  little  prayer,  *'  Xow 
I  lay  me,"  was  hurriedly  repeated  by  her, 
but  with  no  idea  of  its  meaning.  It  was 
well  for  all  the  household  that  He  who  never 
slumbers  nor  sleeps  remembered  and  pro- 
tected them  from  danger,  although  they  felt 
not  the  need  of  his  care. 

The  next  morning,  Katie  was  up  and 
dressed  long  before  the  breakfast-bell  rang; 
and,  if  she  had  not  been  an  agreeable  child, 
Jane  would  soon  have  wearied  of  her  numer- 
ous questions. X  As  it  was,  the  servant  was 
glad  to  hear  Mr.  Stuart's  step ;  for  she  knew 
her  companion  would  accompany  him  out  of 
doors.  Katie's  ears  were  as  quick  as  Jane'a 
had  been  ;  and,  running  to  meet  her  father 
the  two  went  to  the  barn.     Michael  was  just 
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;going  with  the  cows  to  pasture;  and  Katie 
turned  to  go  too.  Only  a  few  steps  had  been 
taken,  when  Mr.  Stuart  called  her  back.  At 
first,  she  did  not  obey;  but,  the  second  time 
ihe  spoke,  the  tone  was  so  decided,  that  a 
•quick  run  brought  her  to  his  side ;  and  she 
^sked, — 

"Do  you  want  me,  father  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said  :  "  the  grass  is  too  wet  for 
you  to  walk  in  it.  I  am  going  to  the  garden 
to  speak  to  the  men,  but  you  must  stay  here 
until  I  return." 

So  Katie  watched  her  father  as  he  strode 
over  the  wet  grass,  opened  the  gate  that  led 
into  the  orchard,  and  then  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  She  heard  his  voice  in  the  distance, 
but  she  could  not  see  him.  All  at  once,  the 
chirping  of  the  swallows  attracted  her  atten- 
tion ;  and,  looking  up  to  the  top  of  the  barn, 
she  saw  the  mother-birds  flying  back  and 
forth.     How  she  wished  she  was  tall  enough 
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to  look  into  their  funny  little  nests  !  It  was 
useless  to  wish,  however ;  but  she  tried  to 
imagine  what  the  swallows  were  talking 
about.  She  knew  they  were  glad  as  she 
that  the  sun  shone  so  bright :  so  was  every 
thing  else  around  her. 

A  robin  on  the  apple-tree  was  singing  a 
loud  song;  insects  were  humming  softly; 
now  and  then  she  heard  the  hens  cackle  and 
the  pigs  grunt.  All  about  her  was  alive : 
even  the  steam-cars  appeared  so;  for,  looking 
through  the  trees,  she  saw  them  moving 
swiftly  on  their  course. 

Just  then  she  observed  Jane  come  to  the 
door,  and  ring  the  breakfast-bell.  Jane  did 
not  see  her,  but  looked  into  the  orchard  and 
toward  the  grapery.  No  one  answered  her 
summons ;  so  pretty  soon  she  rang  even 
louder  than  before.  But  Mr.  Stuart  had 
said  to  his  daughter,  — 

"  Stay  here  until  1  return." 
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So  Katie  staid  a  moment  more,  then  was 
delighted  to  see  him  coming.  She  called  to 
him,  and  he  hastened  his  step  ;  while  Jane 
opened  the  door  for  the  third  time,  and  was 
about  repeating  her  call,  when  she  saw  the 
two  delinquents  approaching.  She  looked 
somewhat  cross,  and  said  to  Katie,  — 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  before  ?  '^ 

"  I  waited  for  my  father,"  was  the  answer. 

Jane  did  not  look  satisfied  ;  but,  placing 
the  breakfast  on  the  table,  she  went  out  of 
the  room,  shutting  the  door  very  hard.  Kate 
looked  at  her  mother,  and  said,  — 

"  What  a  pity  Jane  gets  cross  so  easily  !  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs,  Stuart :  '^  it  is  never 
worth  while  to  be  cross." 

"  How  can  you  help  it  when  you  have 
very  large  troubles  ?  " 

Mr.  Stuart  laughed  at  the  question,  and 
said,  "  Do  you  have  large  ones,  Katie  ?  " 

She  smiled  also,  but  said,  "  Sometimes  I 
think  I  do,  but  mother  does  not." 
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"  Mother  knows  best,  I  guess,"  was  her 
father's  answer. 

That  afternoon,  Katie  was  thinking  her 
trouble  not  small.  Her  mother  had  promised 
to  call  with  her  upon  the  strangers,  but  kept 
her  waiting  a  long  while.  At  last,  she  was 
delighted  to  be  on  the  way.  Spot  was  with 
them ;  and  Katie,  fearing  his  company  might 
not  be  acceptable,  said,  — 

'^  He  would  come,  mother.  I  think  he 
remembers  hearing  me  talk  of  going  yes- 
terday." 

Mrs.  Stuart  thought,  if  dogs  could  recollect 
at  all,  it  was  not  improbable.  But,  as  they 
were  now  on  the  doorstep,  she  did  not 
answer  her  child,  only  rang  the  door-bell,  and 
the  two  were  soon  admitted  to  the  parlor. 
There  they  found  Mrs.  Morris  and  her  daugh- 
ter Lucy.  The  children  were  a  little  shy  at 
first,  but,  before  the  call  was  ended,  had 
made  great  progress  toward  intimacy. 
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This  promise  was  fulfilled :  rain  or  shine, 
scarcely  a  day  passed  without  the  children 
meeting  each  other.  Even  Spot  was  left  free 
to  run  where  he  pleased  when  his  mistress 
was  engaged  with  Lucy. 

Charlie  Morris  was  away  at  school,  coming 
home  to  spend  his  sabbaths,  however.  One 
Saturday,  on  his  way  from  the  station,  he 
heard  voices  near  the  road.  Pushing  aside 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  he  saw  the  chil- 
dren sitting  on  the  grass. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  him,  they  urged  his 
remaining ;  and,  as  his  hurried  walk  had  made 
him  very  warm,  he  seated  himself  at  their 
feet.  Katie  was  inquisitive  respecting  his 
school  and  lessons  ;  and  the  time  went  faster 
than  they  were  aware  of.  All  at  once,  he 
started  up,  saying  he  must  go  home.  Katie 
urged  his  staying  until  they  should  be  ready 
to  accompany  him  ;  but  he  replied, — 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  have  my  lessons  for  Monday  to 
learn." 
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"  But/'  said  Katie,  "  you  can  study  those 
to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  !  "  interrupted  Lucy, ''  is  Sun- 
day :  he  can  not  study  then." 

"Why  not?  "asked  Katie. 

Lucy's  astonishment  was  too  great  for  ut- 
terance ;  and  her  brother  replied,  — 

"  Why,  it  is  not  our  day,  Katie,  but  God's  • 
we  must  seek  to  please  him." 

Just  then  the  car-whistle  was  heard;  and, 
springing  up,  Katie  exclaimed,  — 

"  It  is  five  o'clock,  and  I  must  go  home  :  aro 
you  ready,  Lucy  ?  " 

Lucy  smiled  her  consent,  and  they  were 
soon  out  of  the  woods.  At  the  corner  of  the 
road,  Katie  bade  her  companions  good-by ; 
and,  soon  after,  her  busy  tongue  was  narrating 
to  her  mother  the  events  of  the  afternoon. 

The  next  week,  as  Katie  was  reading 
to  herself,  Mrs.  Morris  entered  the  room, 
asking,  — 
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^' Where  is  your  mother,  Katie?  -' 

'^  Up  stairSj  I  thiuk;  but  I  will  find  her." 

She  came  in  as  her  child  was  speaking, 
and  Katie  opened  her  book  once  more.  But 
all  at  once  she  heard  her  mother  say,  — 

"  Yes :  I  should  like  to  send  her  very 
much." 

"  Where,  mother?  "  aske'd  Katie:  "  do  you 
mean  me  ?  and  is  Lucy  to  go  also  ?  " 

"  Yes,  child :  Miss  Warren  is  going  to  open 
a  school  for  children ;  and  Mrs.  Morris  came 
to  invite  you  to  be  one  of  the  scholars." 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  charming ! "  said  Katie  ; 
and,  turning  toward  their  visitor,  she  added,  — 

"  When  will  school  commence  ?  " 

*'  Next  week,  Monday  ;  and  you  must  brush 
up  all  your  ideas  before  then." 

"  If  I  do,  there  will  not  be  many ;  but  I  am 
delighted  to  go." 

Bright  and  early  on  Monday  morning,  Katie 
called   for  her    friend    Lucy.     She    was   all 
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ready  ;  and,  after  a  quick  walk,  the  two  chil 
dren  entered  the  schooboom.  Every  thing 
about  it  made  a  favorable  impression  upon 
them.  As  they  were  the  first  to  arrive, 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  other 
scholars  come  in.  With  nearly  all,  they  were 
a  little  acquainted ;  but  one  stranger,  Bessie 
Rogers,  particularly  attracted  them.  Miss 
Warren,  they  loved  immediately,  she  spoke  to 
them  all  so  kindly.  They  sewed,  read,  and 
sang  :  and,  after  she  had  been  a  few  weeks  at 
school,  Katie  wondered  how  she  could  ever 
have  been  happy  without  it. 

One  Saturday  morning,  while  she  was  help- 
ing her  mother  pare  apples,  Bessie  Rogers 
came  bounding  in,  saying,  — 

'•''  My  mother  said  I  might,  ask  Katie  to 
come  and  spend  the  afternoon  at  the  Hive. 
We  want  her  to  come  very  early;  and,  after 
tea,  my  brother  will  bring  her  home." 

Katie's  eyes  grew  larger  as  she  listened  to 
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Bessie's  request,  and  her  mother's  reply  that 
she  might  make  the  visit.  Early  after  dinner, 
she  left  home  :  the  air  was  cold  ;  but  after  she 
had  arrived  at  the  Hive,  and  had  taken  off 
her  numerous  wrappings,  she  forgot  all  out- 
ward discomfort  in  her  joy  at  seeing  so  many 
people  together.  The  room  to  which  Bessie 
conducted  her  seemed  full  of  persons ;  and 
Katie,  as  she  looked  around,  thought  it  must 
be  a  happy  family. 

All  were  occupied,  but  not  too  much  so  to 
leave  their  work  occasionally,  that  they  might 
amuse  the  children.  Tea-time  came  all  too 
soon ;  and,  at  the  table,  Katie's  wonder  and 
delight  were  increased.  For  besides  the 
large  number  of  Bessie's  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  one  after  another  surrounded  the  table, 
Katie  was  astonished  to  see  Mr.  Rogers  fold 
his  hands,  and  bow  reverently  in  prayer  be- 
fore the  supper  was  eaten.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  witnessed  the  act  j  but  she 
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fioon  forgot  its  strangeness,  as  Mrs.  Rogers, 
turning  to  her,  said,  — 

'''•  I  suppose,  Katie,  you  do  not  often  see  so 
large  a  family  together,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No  ma'am :  I  was  just  thinking  Bessie 
was  rich  in  brothers  and  sisters.  Eleven  in 
all !  I  do  not  wonder  Bess  is  so  funny,  for  she 
has  so  many  to  pet  her.  I  always  envy  every 
one  who  has  what  I  have  not." 

"  But,"  said  Bessie,  "  my  sister  Susie  says 
we  must  not  envy  people  any  thing:  that 
God  gives  us  all  we  have." 

"Don't  you  ever  do  it,  Bessie?"  asked 
Katie  :  "  or  are  you  always  good  ?  " 

"  Not  always  good,  Katie :  my  Susie  could 
tell  you  better  than  that.  I  am  all  the  time 
wanting  something  new,  just  like  you.  But 
did  you  never  have  any  sister  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  I  I  have  one  now.  She  is  awa^ 
in  Albany." 

"  Then  I  shall  not  pity  you  so  very  much, 
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Xatie ;  though  that  is  not  like  having  five 
sisters.  Why  does  not  your  sister  live  with 
jou  ?  " 

"  Because  my  grandmother  was  sick  when 
we  left  Albany,  three  years  ago ;  and  she 
begged  for  Frances  to  stay  with  her  while 
«he  lived.  I  do  not  want  her  to  die ;  but  I 
wish  every  day  that  my  sister  would  come 
home." 

"  Till  she  does  come,  Katie,  you  can  have 
one  of  my  sisters  for  yours,"  said  Bessie. 

Katie  smiled,  and  turned  round  as  if  to  see 
which  one  she  preferred  to  adopt,  when  Susie, 
who  was  nearest  her,  asked,  — ^ 

"  Will  you  have  me  for  a  sister,  Katie  ?  " 

The  question  and  smile  that  accompanied 
it  was  so  pleasing,  that  the  child's  heart  wag 
won  at  once.  Ardently  kissing  her  new  sis- 
ter, she  replied,  — 

•'Yes,  indeed;  for  I  love  you  dearly." 

Before    Katie's    visit  Avas   over,   she    had 
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wished  many  times  that  all  Bessie's  brothers 
and  sisters  were  hers.  They,  too,  were 
equally  pleased  with  their  bright  little  visitor; 
and  Henry's  patience  did  not  fail,  while  she 
again  and  again  kissed  them  all  good-by. 
At  last  she  was  seated  on  his  sled,  and  he 
quickly  trotted  over  the  frozen  ground.  Her 
thanks  and  kisses  were  freely  bestowed  upon 
her  companion  at  parting,  and  she  had  much 
to  tell  her  parents  of  her  delightful  visit. 
The  strange  scene  at  the  supper-table  she  did 
not  forget,  but  asked  her  father, — 

"  Papa,  why  do  not  you  pray  before  supper 
too  ?  " 

He  was  glad  that  the  gardener  called  him 
just  then,  so  Katie  made  the  same  inquiry 
of  her  mother.  Her  answer  was  not  satisfac- 
tory,  but  the  child's  thoughts  were  diverted 
in  hearing  a  letter  from  Frances.  When  she 
went  to  her  sleeping-room,  Katie  thouglit 
again  of  the  visit,  her  new  friends,  and  tha 
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little  prayer  she  had  heard.  In  her  dreams 
that  night,  the  dimly-remembered  features  of 
her  sister  were  strangely  mingled  with  the 
long  black  curls  and  eyes  of  Susie  Rogers. 


CHAPTER   II. 


TWO   MITES. 


■EAYIXG  Katie  Stuart  for  a 
while,  we  travel  many  miles  be- 
fore we  come  to  her  sister's  home. 
^^^  Although  in  a  busy  city,  the  house 
stands  far  from  the  street,  and  around  it  are 
trees  and  shrubbery.  For  the  lady  within, 
its  owner  and  mistress,  will  not  hear  to  any 
changes.  We  see  her  now,  as,  with  her  arm 
within  that  of  her  grandchild,  she  walks  up 
and  down  the  well-trod  paths.  Her  voice  is 
louder  than  usual ;  for  a  neighbor  has  sug- 
gested, that  she  might,  by  selling  part  of  the 
garden,  realize  a  large  profit. 

"  What  good  would  the  money  do  me,  Mr. 
Atwood  ?  "  was  her  quick  reply. 

27 
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"  What  good  does  it  ever  do,  madam  ?  "  the 
gentleman  asked  in  turn ;  but,  not  waiting  to 
hear  her  answer,  he  said,  "I  can  guess 
what  you  would  do  with  part  of  it,  Mrs. 
Eustace." 

"  So  can  I,"  said  the  yBung  girl.  ^'  Grand- 
ma would  find  plenty  of  poor  people,  who 
needed  it  sadly.  But  I  hope  she  will  never 
sell  a  foot  of  this  garden,  —  no,  nor  an  inch, 
Mr.  Atwood.  It  is  the  dearest  place  in  the 
world  to  me ;  and  what  must  it  be  to  her, 
for  she  was  born  here?  It  is  cruel  to  ask 
her  to  sell  it." 

"  Softly,  softly,  Frances,"  said  Mrs.  Eustace, 
placing  her  hand  upon  her  grandchild's  :  "  Mr. 
Atwood  is  smiling  at  your  ardor.  You  must 
not  let  your  love  for  our  home  make  you  im- 
polite to  him." 

Frances  colored  as  her  grandmother  spoke. 
She  had  indeed  forgotten  how  kind  the  gen- 
tleman had  always  been  to  her  ;  and,  leaving 
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her  companion,  she  step})ed  quickly  toward 
Mr.  Atwood,  as  she  said,  — 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude  to  }xu ;  but, 
indeed,  we  can  not  sell  the  garden."' 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  would,  child;  though 
I  think  the  care  of  it  is  too  much  for  your 
grandmother.  But,  if  you  can  not  sell  it,  I 
can  recommend  a  good  man  to  take  charge  of 
it.'' 

"  Who  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Eustace  :  "  is  he 
well  off?  and  does  he  understand  his  busi- 
ness ?  " 

"  His  name  is  Marsh :  he  understands  gar- 
dening, but  has  had  little  steady  employment, 
and -so  is  rather  poor.  But  if  you  employ 
him,  Mrs.  Eustace,  he  w^ill  be  poor  no  longer." 

He  looked  at  Frances  as  he  spoke:  they 
both  smiled;  for  Mrs.  Eustace's  kindness  to 
those  in  her  service  was  proverbial.  Long 
ago  had  Mr.  Atwood  ceased  to  advise  her  in 
relation  to  them ;  for,  although  some  had  im* 
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posed  upon  her  kindness,  yet  a  good  mistress 
made  reliable  servants,  and  Frances  herself 
hardly  loved  her  more  than  they. 

That  evening,  Mr.  Atwood  came  again,  and 
with  him  John  Marsh.  His  first  appearance 
was  prepossessing ;  and  all  his  replies  to  Mrs. 
Eustace's  questions,  only  confirmed  her  good 
opinion  of  him.  Nor.  was  he  less  glad,  when 
she  said,  — 

"  I  have  only  one  more  question,  John :  are 
you  trying  to  serve  God  ?  " 

Now,  this  was  what  John  had  tried  to  do ; 
but,  surrounded  by  evil  companions,  he  often 
failed.  Seeing  that  Mrs.  Eustace  was  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  he  said,  — 

"I  try  to,  ma'am  ;  but  it  is  poor  service." 

He  thought  her  smile  was  beautiful,  as  she 
answered,  — 

"  But,  if  you  wish  to  serve  the  Lord,  he 
accepts  the  poor  service." 

Frances  thought  of  ^.his  remark  a  few  daya 
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later,  as  she  stood  by  her  teacher's  desk  hi 
the  schoolroom.  All  summer  had  the  schol- 
ars brought  floral  offerings  to  Miss  Carroll ; 
but  these  were  varied  as  the  tastes  of  the 
giver.  Sometimes  mignonette  or  heliotrope 
had  been  suggestive  of  sweet  thoughts  ;  now 
and  then,  beautiful  tea-roses  had  been  given 
with  lavish  hand ;  and  occasionally  the  bou- 
quet had  been  wholly  of  wild  flowers.  What- 
ever was  its  composition,  their  teacher  read 
in  the  flowers  themselves  the  love  that 
prompted  the  gift,  and  valued  it  accordingly. 
One  morning,  in  the  little  parian  vase  were 
only  a  few  sprigs  of  sweet-clover  and  a  mari- 
gold. Many  were  the  smiles  directed  toward 
the  forlorn  bouquet ;  and  more  than  one  sug- 
gested that  it  were  better  to  have  no  flowers. 
But  Miss  Carroll  took  no  notice  of  it  all,  until 
just  before  school  closed  ;  then  she  asked, — 
"  Do  any  of  you  know  Martha  Barry?  " 
The  inquiry  seemed  so  absurd,  that  seyeral 
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of  tlie  scliolars  laughed  outright.  Frances, 
with  a  few  of  the  older  girls,  knew  that  their 
teacher  had  a  motive  in  her  question ;  which 
she  perceiving,  went  on  to  say,  — 

"You  all  are  ready  to  testify  that  you 
know  Martha,  and  yet  I  think  none  of  you 
really  do  know  her;  for,  though  she  has 
been  at  school  nearly  six  months,  she  has 
made  few  friends.  Some  of  you  have  called 
her  poor  and  proud :  poor,  she  certainly  is ; 
and  she  is  too  proud  to  do  a  mean  action. 
But  she  has  a  warm  heart,  and  a  great  love 
for  beautiful  things.  Some  of  you  know  that 
she  has  had  the  care  of  the  schoolroom,  and 
to  her  you  are  indebted  for  its  neat  appear- 
ance. Sometimes,  when  I  come  early  in  the 
morning,  I  find  her  giving  finishing  touches  ; 
and,  when  all  is  in  order,  she  comes  to  my 
desk,  and  gazes  at  the  flowers. 

None  of  you  who  cultivate  them  know 
their  names  and  species  better  than  she.     I 
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am  often  surprised  at  her  knowledge  myself; 
and  I  have  made  her  happy  a  whole  week  by 
the  gift  of  some  of  your  flowers.  Last  Mon- 
day, as  I  gave  her  one  of  Frances  Stuart's- 
rosebuds,  she  said,  — 

"  I  wish  I  had  a  flower  to  give  you,  Miss 
Carroll :  I  almost  envied  Frances  Stuart  to- 
day. She  can  show  her  love  for  you ;  but  I 
—  I  have  nothing  to  give  but  words." 

'^  '•  You  give  me  something  better,  Martha,^ 
I  said ;  and  when,  with  beaming  eyes,  she 
asked  me,  '  What  ?  '  1  directed  her  to 
Samuel's  message  to  Saul  after  he  had 
smote  Amalek.  You  all  remember  it,  I 
suppose. 

"  '  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  flit  of  rams.'  I  reminded 
her  also  of  the  widow's  two  mites,  and  of  the 
praise  Christ  bestowed  upon  her.  Words- 
worth, too,  speaks  comforting  words  to  such 
as  she.     You  recall  them  :  — 
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"  '  Small  service  is  true  service  -wliile  it  lasts  : 

Of  friends,  however  humble,  scorn  not  one. 
The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  which  it  casts, 

Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  sun.* 

"  Martha  went  home  very  happy  ;  and  today 
a  boy  brought  me  these  flowers,  and  a  littlo 
note  :  it  reads  thus  :  — 

"  ^  Dear  Teacher,  —  Grandma' is  sick,  and  I 
can  not  leave  her ;  but  will  you  let  the  sweet 
clover  and  marigold  be  in  the  little  vase  one 
day  ?  They  are  only  the  "  widow's  two 
mites,"  but  my  whole  heart  goes  with  them.'  ^' 

Frances  Stuart  was  not  the  only  one  who 
went  home  that  day  with  some  new  ideas. 
She,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  been  proud  that  her 
bouquets  were  always  of  rare  flowers.  The 
clover  and  marigold  had  been  in  one  corner 
of  her  grandmother's  garden  as  long  as  she 
could  remember  ;  but  never  had  she  gathered 
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either.  But  that  afternoon  her  feet  carried 
her  to  that  very  corner;  and,  plucking  the 
largest  of  the  golden  flowers,  she  surrouDded 
it  with  clover,  and,  hastily  running  to  her 
room,  placed  it  in  her  scrap-book.  A  few 
days  later,  finding  it  nicely  pressed,  she  wrote 
over  it  the  following  inscription  :  — 

"TWO   MITES." 

Yery  enigmatical  were  the  words  to  Mrs. 
Eustace,  when  she  took  up  the  book ;  but  a 
few  questions  and  answers  solved  the  mys- 
tery. Bttt  Martha  Barry  found  no  one  to 
explain  the  gift  that  came  to  her  from  that 
time,  through  Rummer's  heat  and  winter's  cold. 
The  flowers  themselves  told  no  tales,  save  as 
they  inspired  tender  and  beautiful  thoughts. 
They  were  twice  blessed,  however,  —  blessing 
her  who  gave,  and  her  who  took. 

Somehow,  all  at  once,  it  seemed  to  Martha 
as  if  she  bad  a  great  many  friends.     Her  cup 
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of  happiness  ran  over  one  day,  when  Frances 
Stuart  stopped  after  school  to  walk  home 
with  her.  It  was  the  first  time  ;  but  no  word 
was  spoken  of  its  being  so.  Just  as  they 
came  •  in  sight  of  the  little  brown  house, 
which  Martha  thought  had  never  looked  so 
shabby  before,  Frances  said,  — 

'^  Will  you  come  and  see  me  this  afternoon, 
Martha  ? '' 

Her  companion  looked  so  astonished,  that 
Frances,  repeating  her  invitation,  added,  "  Do 
not  refuse :  grandma  told  me  to  ask  you. 
Come  early,  and  she  will  provide  you  with 
company  home." 

So  generous  an  invitation  was  not  to  be 
despised,  and  Martha  hastened  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  accept  it.  Frances  declined  to 
enter  the  house,  although  she  could  not  but 
see  how  very  neat  and  clean  every  thing 
looked.  She  went  home  with  a  happy  heart, 
for  Mrs.  Barry  had  herself  come  to  the  door 
to  say,  — 
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^'  Martha  may  come  and  welcome,  and 
thank  you  for  asking  her." 

So,  two  hours  later,  Frances  was  on  the 
watch  for  their  guest.  She  was  rewarded 
before  very  long;  for  the  iron  gate  at  the 
foot  of  the  avenue  opened,  and  she  saw 
Martha  stoop  as  if  to  kiss  her  brother  as  they 
parted.  Frances  was  at  the  door  long  before 
Martha  was,  for  every  shrub  and  plant  was 
examined  on  her  way.  She  did  not  know 
that  she  was  watched,  until  she  heard  foot- 
steps,  and  a  voice  asking,  — 

"  What  are  you  looking  for,  Mattie  ?  " 

''  Such  a  garden,  and  such  flowers  !  Fran- 
ces, why,  I  should  think  you  would  be 
perfectly  happy." 

"  But  I  am  not,"  replied  Frances.  "  Mother 
Eve,  you  know,  lived  in  the  most  beautiful 
garden  this  world  has  ever  seen.  But  shu 
was  not  contented.  I  am  one  of  her  owr. 
daughters,  longing  for  what  I  can  not  have."' 
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"What?''  asked  Mattie:  "I  thought  you 
had  all  heart  could  wish." 

"  Grandma  would  tell  you,  ^  Appearances 
were  deceitful.'  You  see,-  Martha,  I  am  away 
from  my  parents  and  little  sister.  We  have 
been  separated  two  whole  years  ;  and  while 
1  love-  grandma  dearly,  and  like  to  be  with 
her,  yet  I  long  to  see  them." 

"  Where  are  they  ?  "  asked  Martha. 

"  Several  hundred  miles  from  here,  in 
Massachusetts.  But  grandma  is  calling  me, 
so  we  will  go  to  her  room."    - 

Martha  looked  up  to  the  window  from 
whence  the  voice  proceeded,  but  followed 
Frances  into  the  house.  On  every  side  she 
saw  evidences  of  wealth  :  nor  could  she  help 
wondering  why  some  had  so  much  prosperity, 
and  others  so  little.  Her  grandparents  had  to 
work  hard  for  a  scanty  support,  while  Mrs. 
Eustace  lived  a  life  of  ease. 

But   she   had   little    time  for  thought,   as 
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Frances  wheeled  a  cozy  chair  toward  her, 
and,  seating  her  in  it,  told  her  to  feast  her 
eyes  upon  the  lovely  prospect.  Sure  enough 
it  was  a  feast :  elevated  above  the  surround- 
ing country,  her  eyes  took  in  at  once  city 
and  country  views.  She  remembered  a  pic- 
ture she  had  once  seen  of  Christian  at  the 
palace  Beautiful,  where  the  maidens  had 
taken  him  to  look  upon  EmanuePs  Land, 
"  beautiful  with  woods,  vineyards,  fruits  of  all 
sorts,  flowers  aho,  with  springs  and  fountains, 
very  delectable  to  behold." 

But  looJdng  was  not  all  that  Martha  had  in 
store.  Such  fruit  as  Frances  handed  her, 
and  as  they  all  ate, —  grapes  almost  equaling 
those  of  Eschol,  with  peaches  and  pears  in 
abundance  !  Good  as  they  were,  the  sympa- 
thy and  interest  manifested  in  her  and  hers 
was,  after  all,  the  most  grateful.  She  .forgot 
her  poverty,  and  the  difference  in  their  sta- 
tion :  all  she  was  conscious  of  was,  that  she 
was  with  friends. 
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They,  too,  enjoyed  the  visit :  it  was  very 
satisfactory  to  Frances  to  watch  the  color 
'Come  and  go  in  Mattie's  cheek,  to  see  the 
fiparkle  in  her  eye,  and  to  know  that  her 
kindness  had  conferred  the  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Eustace,  too,  had  her  thoughts:  a  long 
observation  of  young  people  had  taught  her 
that  qualities  such  as  Martha  possessed 
would  assist  her  in  life.  She  did  not  gener- 
ally approve  of  intimacies  between  those  of 
different  stations  in  society,  yet  she  was  glad 
her  grandchild  had  Martha  for  a  friend. 

When  Martha  turned  her  eyes  into  the 
room  in  which  they  were,  she  was  hardly  less 
delighted.  The  pictures  and  statuettes,  the 
lounges  and  easy-chairs, — how  she  wished  she 
could  transport  the  smallest  of  them  to  their 
own  home  !  They  would  rest  so  nicely  her 
grandmother's  shoulders,  which  would  ache, 
notwithstanding  Mattie's  vigorous  rubbings. 

All  at  once,  as  she  was  thus  thinking,  she 
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met  Mrs.  Eustace's  gaze.  It  startled  her,  it 
was  so  keen ;  yet  the  elderly  lady  smiled 
while  she  said,  — 

"  Do  you  like  my  room,  Martha  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes'm  !    you  must  be  always  happy 
here." 

Mrs.    Eustace     smiled    again,    while    she 
asked, — 

"  Are  you  not  always  happy  ?  and  why  ?  " 
''  Oh  !  I  can't  be,  you  know  :  things  don't 
go  right.  I  like  to  go  to  school  better  than 
to  do  any  thing  else.  But,  just  as  I  get  to  be 
number  one  in  my  class,  either  grandpa  or 
grandma  is  sick,  and  I  have  to  stay  at  home. 
Then  I  can't  dress  as  the  other  girls  do.  I 
don't  mean  to^  complain  ;  but  I  never  have 
new  dresses.  People  are  real  good  to  give 
me  clothes ;  yet  I  often  imagine  myself  going 
to  the  store,  and  buying  a  new  dress  for 
myself." 

''What    should    you    buy?"    asked    Mrs. 
Eustace. 
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"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure  ;  but  I  guess  it 
would  be  a  winter  dress,  —  something  for 
stinging  cold  weather." 

"  You  are  like  the  bees,  child  :  they  lay  up 
in  summer  their  winter's  food." 

^'  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Mattie :  "  I  often 
watch  them  when  I  am  out  in  the  fields,  and 
think  of  the  verse  grandma  taught  me  when 
I  was  a  little  girl." 

"Was  it  of  the  'busy  See,'  Martha?  My 
mother  taught  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  child." 

So,  until  they  were  called  to  their  supper, 
Mrs.  Eustace  told  them  stories  of  her  child- 
hood's days.  Martha  was  sorry  when  the 
tea-bell  rang ;  yet  she  found,  upon  entering 
the  dining-room,  her  pleasure  was  only 
changed. 

The  same  abundant  hospit-ality  was  evi- 
denced on  every  hand ;  and  it  would  be  hard 
to  tell  whether  Frances  or  Mattie  enjoyed  the 
supper  best*   All  too  soon,  eight  o'clock  came  j 
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and,  as  Martha  prepared  to  depart,  she  found 
the  servant-man  ready  to  attend  her.. 

Frances's  words  were,  "  You  must  come 
again  soon."  Mattie  was  pleased  that  Mrs. 
Eustace  warmly  seconded  the  invitation ;  and 
she  promised  to  come.  Peter  had  a  basket 
on  his  arm :  but  he  said  nothing  of  its  con- 
tents until  they  arrived  at  the  cottage;  then, 
handing  it  to  his  companion,  he  said, — 

'''■  I  will  take  the  basket  when  you  have 
emptied  it." 

Only  a  few  moments  elapsed  before  she 
returned  it  to  Peter,  and  he  was  on  his  home- 
ward way.  But  a  long  hour  went  by  ere  the 
delight  of  the  old  people  was  abated.  They 
were  used  to  gifts  of  articles  no  one  else  de- 
sired, and  were  grateful  too.  But  to  receive 
such  grapes  and  peaches,  to  even  handle  and 
smell  them  !  Their  very  odor  was  reviving  ; 
and,  while  they  tasted  the  delicious  fruit.  Mat. 
tie  told  of  her  pleasant  visit. 
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Nor  did  Mrs,  Eustace's  kindness  end  with 
the  visit :  almost  every  week,  some  comfort 
was  sent  to  the  little  brown  cottage.  Once, 
she  came  herself:  it  was  in  school-hours,  so 
Mattie  was  away.  But  her  grandmother 
could  not  say  enough  of  her  visitor.  Two 
days  later,  one  of  the  identical  easy-chairs 
Mattie  had  so  often  coveted  was  in  one  cor- 
ner of  their  room.  With  it  came  a  copy  of 
the  Testament  and  Psalms  in  large  print,  and 
a  tea  rose-bush,  full  of  flowers  and  buds. 

"  Something  for  each  of  them/'  Mattie  said, 
as  her  little  brother  displayed  a  package  of 
cand}^,  inscribed  with  his  name.  '^  She  is  the 
dearest  lady  in  the  world,  excepting  one, 
grandma." 

Mrs.  Barry  smiled :  she  knew  whom  Mar- 
tha excepted.  John  did  too ;  but  he  said, 
"  Mrs.  Eustace  is  the  handsomest  though  !  " 

Mattie  was  almost  indignant  with  her 
brother:  in  her  eye,   the  old  lady  who  had 
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struggled  and  toiled  to  provide  them  daily 
bread  was  her  ideal  of  all  that  was  lovely. 
It  was  great  praise  to  Mrs.  Eustace  to  give 
her  the  second  place.  Her  brother,  however, 
maintained  that  he  was  right ;  and  Mrs.  Barry, 
to  reconcile  the  two,  said,  — 

"  My  mother  used  to  tell  me  that  fine  feath- 
ers did  not  make  fine  birds  ;  but  you  are  right, 
John,  now.  Mrs.  Eustace  is  by  far  the  hand- 
somer woman,  though  she  can  not  love  her 
grandchild  more  than  I  do  you." 

Just  as  she  finished  speaking,  a  gentle  tap 
upon  the  door  gave  notice  that  Frances  Stu- 
art was  seeking  admittance.  Her  call  was 
long;  and,  when  she  left,  Mattie  and  her 
brother  accompanied  her  home.  They  merely 
staid  to  thank  Mrs.  Eustace  for  her  gifts  ; 
and,  as  she  kissed  them  each,  Mattie  did  not 
wonder  that  the  lady  had  stolen  her  little 
brother's  heart. 

Chri.stmas  Day  drew  near ;  and  Miss  Car 
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roll's  scholars  talked  of  little  except  the  gifts 
they  hoped  to  receive.  Their  teacher  had 
her  aspirations,  yet  said  she  should  be  glad 
when  the  day  was  over.  Mattie  Barry,  too, 
had  great  expectations,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life.  She,  with  her  little  brother,  was  in- 
vited to  Mrs.  Eustace's. 

She  had  asked  Miss  Carroll,  with  her  pupils, 
to  visit  her  on  Christmas  Eve.  On  entering, 
they  had  seen  a  tree  loaded  with  presents. 
These  had  been  distributed  by  Frances  Stu- 
art. Then,  much  to  her  surprise,  her  school- 
mates had  formed  a  circle  around  her :  while 
they  sang  their  thanks,  in  words  composed 
by  one  of  their  number.  This  was  only  the 
beginning  of  their  evening's  festivities;  and 
Mattie  was  as  gay  as  any  of  them. 

Whether  the  thought  of  her  new  winter 
dress  had  any  thing  to  do  with  her  delight, 
she  could  best  tell.  Her  friend  Frances  had 
whispered  to  her,  early  in  the  evening,  that 
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Bhe  was  to  have  one;  and,  sure  enough,  in 
the  pretty  box  she  received  from  the  tree 
was  an  envelope  containing  these  words  :  — 

"  Martha  Barry  may  make  her  own  selec- 
tion of  a  winter  dress,  at  Gordon  <fc  Breck's 
store.  A.  Eustace." 

All  the  way  home,  Martha  was  planning 
what  the  dress  was  to  be.  She  had  seen  such 
pretty  ones  that  evening,  —  red,  green,  and 
blue.  She  was  not  restricted  as  to  color  or 
quality ;  but,  as  she  was  trying  to  decide 
what  to  buy,  she  heard  Peter  say  to  her 
little  brother, — 

"  Yes :  my  mistress  says  that's  why  she  is 
glad  she  is  so  rich,  she  can  make  so  many 
people  happy." 

These  words  were  ringing  in  Mattie's  ears 
as  she  entered  her  home.  She  found  her 
grandfather's  rheumatism  was  very  bad ;  and 
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'■'-  Have  you  bought  your  dress  ?  "  asked 
Frances. 

"  No,"  said  Mattie  :  "  I  can't  get  any,  I  — 

"  Can't  get  any  !  "  repeated  Frances  :  "  you 
have  not  lost  the  order,  I  hope." 

"Oh,  no!  but  — but"  — the  truth  must  be 
told  ;  and,  summoning  all  her  courage,  Mattie 
said,  "  Grandpa  must  have  some  flannels  to 
wear,  his  rheumatism  is  so  bad ;  and  we  need 
a  new  blanket  too.  I  thought  if  you  did  not 
care,  ma'am,  I  would  buy  those  instead  of 
the  dress." 

"  Do  you  not  care,  Mattie  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Eustace. 

"  Not  as  much  as  I  did  yesterday :  this 
dress  is  very  good  ;  and,  with  my  school-dress, 
I  can  do  without  the  new  one." 

Frances  whispered  to  her  grandmother  to 
give  them  all  to  Mattie,  but  Mrs.  Eustace  did 
not  heed  the  request ;  and,  much  to  Frances's 
regret,  her  friend  was   sent,  under   Peter's 
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charge,  to  the  store  again.  He  had,  early  in 
the  winter,  bought  flannel  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose himself,  so  could  advise  Mattie  what  to 
buy.  He  also  helped  her  select  a  nice  pair 
of  blankets,  and  took  them  all  home.  She 
did  not  intend  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  she 
had  made ;  but  Peter  told  the  story  to  her 
grandparents. 

Their  delight  at  the  purchases  amply 
atoned  to  Mattie  for  her  self-denial :  and  one 
of  the  new  blankets  on  her  own  bed  kept  her 
as  warm  as  toast  all  night. 


CHAPTER   III. 


CHANGES. 


RAXCES  STUART  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  disposal  of  the 
order  Mattie  had  received  ;  but  com- 
pany came  in  just  as  Peter  was  re- 
ceiving his  directions,  so  there  was  no  time 
that  evening  for  any  change.  But,  at  the 
breakfast-table,  Frances   said, — 

"  0  grandma !  I  did  pity  Mattie,  to  have 
to  give  up  her  new  dress  after  all/' 

"  How  much   do   you   pity  her,  Frances  ? 
enough  to  help  her  yourself  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes'm !  I  will  go  to  the  store  the  first 
thing,  if  you  say  so." 

"  What  will  you  do  when  you  get  there  ?  " 
"  Why,  look  at  the  goods,  and  bring  you  all 
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the  patterns.  I  know  I  can  find  something 
Mattie  will  like." 

But  something  was  wrong:  there  was  no 
response  to  her  eager  words,  and  Frances 
looked  up  disappointed.     At  last  she  said,  — 

*^  You  do  not  want  me  to  go,  grandma : 
what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  think  of  a  way  to  make  the 
dress  your  gift,  not  mine,  Frances ;  then  you 
will  be  happy  every  time  you  see  it." 

"  Just  like  grandmother,"  thought  Frances. 
"  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  have  not  any  money. 
Suddenly  she  remembered  her  last  letter  from 
her  father,  and  the  five-dollar  bill  he  had  in- 
closed. Her  own  remark,  too,  she  recalled : 
"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  want ;  so  I 
will  keep  it,  grandma." 

Here  was  a  chance  to  spend  it;  and,  finding 
her  grandmother  would  add  another  five, 
Frances  went  to  the  store  as  she  had  pro. 
posed.      Instead   of  patterns,   however,   Mr. 
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the  patterns.  I  know  I  can  find  something 
Mattie  will  like." 

But  something  was  wrong:  there  was  no 
response  to  her  eager  words,  and  Frances 
looked  up  disappointed.     At  last  she  said,  — 

"  You  do  not  want  me  to  go,  grandma : 
what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  think  of  a  way  to  make  the 
dress  your  gift,  not  mine,  Frances ;  then  you 
will  be  happy  every  time  you  see  it." 

"  Just  like  grandmother,"  thought  Frances. 
"  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  have  not  any  money. 
Suddenly  she  remembered  her  last  letter  from 
her  father,  and  the  five-dollar  bill  he  had  in- 
closed. Her  own  remark,  too,  she  recalled  : 
^^  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  want ;  so  I 
will  keep  it,  grandma." 

Here  was  a  chance  to  spend  it;  and,  finding 
her  grandmother  would  add  another  five, 
Frances  went  to  the  store  as  she  had  pro* 
posed.      Instead   of  patterns,   however,   Mr. 
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Gordon  sent  up  several  pieces  of  thibet  for 
Airs.  Eustace's  inspection/  One,  a  dark  crim- 
son, was  decided  to  be  just  the  thing ;  and, 
tis  Frances's  dresses  all  fitted  her  friend,  the 
•thibet  was  cut  that  very  afternoon.  Mrs. 
"Ware,  the  dressmaker,  was  a  woman  after 
3Irs.  Eustace's  own  heart.  She  promised  the 
dress  should  be  completed  on  New  Year's 
Day,  and  kept  her  word.  So  that,  when  Mar- 
tha came  for  her  weekly  visit,  she  was  at 
once  conducted  to  Frances's  bedroom,  where 
she  was  as  surprised  and  delighted  as  her 
friends  could  desire. 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  "  she  said,  as  she 
stood  beside  Mrs.  Eustace's  chair,  late  that 
same  afternoon. 

"  By  doing  good  to  others,  Mattie,  when- 
ever you  have  the  opportunity." 

Mattie  thought  of  this  remark,  when,  a  few 
days  later,  she  was  returning  home  from 
school.  Frances  was  with  her,  and  they 
were  talking  of  Mattie's  self-denial. 
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"  It  all  came  out  right/'  Frances  said;  "  but 
suppose,  Mattie,  you  bad  not  had  the  new 
dress,  —  should  you  not  have  been  sorry  you 
gave  it  up?  " 

"  Perhaps  so,  sometimes :  yet  I  should  not 
be  happy  to  wear  it,  if  I  had  refused  to  make 
grandpa  comfortable." 

"  It  was  your  own  :  he  could  not  blame  you." 

''  But  I  should  have  blamed  myself.  Grand- 
ma says  all  those  that  love  Jesus  will  try  to  be 
like  him.     He  pleased  not  himself,  Frances." 

"  Do  you  love  him,  Mattie  ?  " 

The  young  girl  did  not  at  once  answer  ;  but 
the  question  was  repeated:  and  she  turned 
her  dark  eye  toward  her  companion  as  she 
replied,  — 

"I  hope  I  do,  — a  little." 

Frances  w^alked  on  very  quietly,  and  her 
friend  wondered  if  she  were  offended  ;  but  at 
last,  evidently  with  great  effort,  she  said, — 

*'  Miss  Carroll  asked  me  if  I  didy  to-day." 
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"  What  did  you  say,  Frances  ?  " 

"  Say  !  I  told  the  truth':  I  know  I  do  not 
love  him.'' 

"Why  not?'' 

"  Oh,  I  can't  I  I  tllink  every  sabbath  in 
church,  and  at  school,  and  in  the  evening 
when  grandma  talks  with  me,  that  I  will  be  a 
Christian.  Bat  Monday  morning  comes,  and 
school  begins,  and  I  forget  it  until  Saturday 
evening.  Then  I  study  my  sabbath-school 
lessons,  and  I  remember  my  broken  resolu- 
tions.  If  I  loved  Jesus,  I  should  not  forget 
him." 

"  No,"  said  Mattie :  "  you  could  not ;  but 
you  must  ask  him  to  help  you." 

"  Ask  him  !  how  ?  " 

"Why,  pray  to  him:  you  know  he  says, 
^  Ask,  and  you  shall  receive  ;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find.'  As  soon  as  you  ask  and  seek,  he 
will  know  you  are  in  earnest,  and  will  help 
you." 
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Frances  thought  of  Mattie's  words  as  she 
heard  Dr.  Stone,  her  minister,  give  out  his 
text  the  next  sabbath.  It  was  the  one  Mattie 
had  quoted ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  Frances's 
life,  she  heard  every  word  of  the  sermon.  'It 
seemed  written  for  her  :  she  was  alone  in  the 
pew,  for  her  grandmother  had  a  severe  cold  ; 
and  Frances  was  glad  that  no  one  could  see 
the  tears  on  her  cheek.  Somehow  she  could 
not  help  their  flowing :  she  realized,  as  never 
before,  hor  sinfulness  in  God's  sight.  But 
her  Saviour,  slain  for  her,  she  could  not 
see. 

Many  of  her  classmates  shared  her  feel- 
ings :  some  that  very  day  ended  the  struggle 
by  giving  up  all  to  Christ.  But  with  Frances 
it  was  different.  No  one,  not  even  her  grand- 
mother, knew  the  extent  of  her  anxiety,  until, 
the  last  of  that  same  week,  Mrs.  Eustace 
found  her  sitting  alone.  She  saw  traces  of 
tears  upon  her  cheek  \  and,  passing  her  arm 
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around  her  grandchild,  she  sang  the  simple 
words, — 

* "  Come  to  Jesus,  come  to  Jesus, 
Come  to  Jesus  just  now.*  ** 

The  hard  heart  melted ;  and  Christ,  the  Sa- 
viour of  sinners,  was  beheld  and  accepted. 
There  was  joy  in  heaven  that  day  over  the 
returning  child  to  its  heavenly  Father. 

Days  and  weeks  went  by,  but  Frances's 
faith  and  hope  grew  stonger.  Some  trials  of 
temper  in  school  and  out,  only  served  to  make 
the  little  light  shine  brighter.  Not  that  she 
succeeded  all  at  once  in  repressing  the  hard 
words  and  wrong  thoughts.  Oh,  no !  like 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  she  often  went  astray,  but, 
like  him,  repented,  and  tried  again  to  do 
right. 

Toward  spring,  she  grew  anxious  concern- 
ing her  grandmother.  Almost  insensibly,  Mrs. 
Eustace's  strength  had  failed;  although  her 
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physician  thought  warm  weather  would  re- 
store her  wonted  vigor.  Frances  hoped  so, 
too,  and  one  day  went  for  Mattie  to  come  to 
visit  them.  A  month's  absence  had  greatly 
changed  Mrs.  Eustace,  and  Mattie  started  as 
she  beheld  her  friend.  Yet  she  forgot  it 
again,  as,  with  her  usual  smile,  she  welcomed 
Mattie. 

"  It  seems  like  old  times,"  whispered  Fran- 
ces to  her,  "  to  have  you  here,  and  grandma 
looking  so  bright." 

The  brightness  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
ished, so  that  Frances  was  sure  her  grand- 
mother would  recover.  Martha  hoped  with 
trembling ;  yet  the  transparent  cheek  and 
band  made  her  fear  too.  But,  before  she 
went  home,  she  shared  all  Frances's  hopes. 
Mrs.  Eustace  went  down  to  tea,  the  first  time 
for  a  week. 

After  supper  they  sat  long  at  the  table  ;  for 
Frances  was  laying  plans  for  the  summer,  and 
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Mrs.  Eustace  smiled  to  hear  her  grandchild 
talk.     Finally,  the  older  lady  asked,  — 

"  Where  would  you  like  best  to  go,  child  ?  " 

'■'•  Best,  grandma !  why,  to  Brookside  to 
see  my  parents  and  little  Katie.  What  would 
I  not  give  to  run  in  and  see  them  all  now? '' 

^'  And  leave  us  here  ?  "  asked  Mattie. 

'■'•  Yes  and  no,"  replied  Frances.  "  I  want  to 
see  them ;  but  I  could  not  leave  grandma  and 
the  rest  of  my  friends.  I  wonder  why  we 
can  not  ever  have  all  we  want  I " 

*'  It  would  not  be  good  for  us,  I  suppose,'' 
said  Mattie. 

"  We  should  like  earth  too  well,  Frances," 
said  her  grandmother.  "I  think  this  very 
dissatisfaction  shows  there  is  something  bet- 
ter beyond  this  life." 

"  So  my  grandmother  says,"  said  Mattie  : 
"  when  she  is  tired,  and  yet  can  not  sleep,  she 
is  glad  that  she  shall  rest  'by  and  by.' " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Eustace  :  ''  that  '  hy  and 
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hy '  has  comforted  many  a  poor  soul  weary 
with  life's  burdens.  Never  forget,  dear  chil- 
dren, however  grea*  your  joy  or  sorrow  in 
this  world,  it  will  not  be  lasting.  Only 
treasure  laid  up  in  heaven  will  endure." 

Mattie  was  to  spend  the  night  with  Fran- 
ces ;  and,  soon  after  eight,  Mrs.  Eustace  retired 
to  rest.  Her  attendants  thought  her  sleep 
unusually  quiet,  and  toward  morning  went  to 
her  bedside.  Alas  for  the  hearts  that  loved 
her  so  tenderly  !  she  was  not  there  :  only  the 
outer  casket  remained ;  the  spirit  had  entered 
into  rest. 

A  few  hours  later,  as  Frances  and  her 
friend  stood  beside  the  departed,  they  remem- 
bered her  last  words,  and  rejoiced  for  her 
that  her  treasure  was  laid  up  in  heaven. 
Thither,  also,  came  many  footsteps  ;  for  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike  claimed  her  as  their 
friend.  Never  again  would  they  see  her  smile 
upon  them,  or  feel  the  warm  clasp  of  her  hand, 
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To  Frances,  the  days  seemed  like  a  sad 
dream  until  her  parents  came  ;  and  then  she 
forgot  herself  in  her  desire  to  comfort  them. 
It  was  well  for  her,  hard  as  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  that  they  were  in  haste  to  return  to 
their  home.  For,  after  the  dear  form  had 
been  laid  to  rest  until  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection,  Frances  had  done  little  but  wan- 
der about.  Even  Mattie  could  not  console 
her;  yet,  when  the  hour  of  parting  came, 
Frances  clung  to  her  friend.  Mattie,  though 
she  dared  not  think  how  lonely  she  should  be, 
said  all  the  cheering  words  she  could;  and 
they  parted,  promising  never  to  forget  each 
other. 

June  had  come,  with  its  profusion  of  early 
flowers,  before  Frances  saw  her  country 
home ;  and  the  very  sight  of  it  soothed  her 
troubled  spirit.  Then,  too,  her  little  sister's 
welcome  was  so  affectionate,  that  insensibly 
her  heart  grew  lighter.     Her  mother  antici- 
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pated  her  every  want ;  and  each  look  and 
tone  showed  the  pleasure  her  daughter's 
presence  gave.  Even  her  father's  voice  took 
a  softer  tone  when  he  addressed  her  ;  and 
more  than  once  that  evening  he  said,  — 

"  We  can  never  part  with  you  again,  my 
child." 

So  much  excitement  brought  on  a  head- 
ache, and  Frances  was  glad  to  follow  her 
little  sister  soon  to  sleep.  She  was  not  sorry 
that  the  next  day  was  the  sabbath ;  yet,  as 
she  entered  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey 
the  family  to  church,  her  thoughts  turned 
to  her  former  home.  Sbe  wondered  if  Mat- 
tie  and  Mrs.  Carroll  were  thinking  of  her. 

Katie,  however,  would  not  allow  her  to 
think  long,  but  directed  her  attention  to  the 
objects  around  them.  Her  father,  too, 
pointed  out  the  hills  in  the  distance,  which 
he  said  were  in  the  direction  of  Albany. 
But  they  were  now  at  the   church,  and  her 
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heart  sank  within  her ;  for  around  the  steps 
were  many  persons,  both  men  and  boys.  A 
few  spoke  to  her  parents  ;  but  Frances  was 
glad  they  went  at  once  to  their  pew.  She 
did  not  regain  her  composure  until  the  minis- 
ter arose  for  the  opening  prayer.  Then  she 
forgot  all  else :  for  he  led  her  thoughts  up- 
war'd  to  her  heavenly  Father  ;  and  she  re- 
joiced anew  that  she  was  his  child. 

It  was  many  weeks  before  Frances  felt 
entirely  at  home ;  yet,  as  she  saw  every  day 
how  much  her  presence  was  valued,  she 
tried  to  be  happy,  and  was  so.  Yet  she 
longed  for  words  she  never  should  hear 
again  from  lips  silent  in  death. 

She  had,  not  realized  the  extent  of  her 
grandmother's  love  until  ^  it  was  hers  no 
longer.  The  sympathy,  too,  between  them, 
should  she  ever  know  the  like  again  ?  Kind 
and  loving  as  were  her  parents,  they  shared 
not  in  the  higher  love  that  Frances  had 
begun  to  experience. 
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One  day,  Katie  came  home  with  a  note  from 
Susie  Rogers,  asking  the  two  sisters  to 
visit  her  the  next  afternoon.  The  day 
proved  fine  and  the  walk  lovely.  Early 
after  dinner  they  left  their  home.  The  road 
was  shaded  by  tall  trees ;  but  in  a  littla 
while  they  climbed  a  stone  wall,  and  were 
on  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Soon  a  little 
stream  attracted  them  to  its  side :  then  the 
air  was  sweet  with  the  fragrant  pines. 
Frances  longed  to  throw  herself  at  their  feet ; 
but  Katie  called  out,  — 

"  Oh,  look  at  the  squirrels  !  " 

Sure  enough,  they  were  very  numerous. 
Some  hid  themselves  among  the  branches ; 
but  a  few  turned  their  bright  eyes  toward 
the  sisters,  apparently  feeling  no  fear.  One 
or  two  hopped  upon  the  ground,  and  Katie 
wished  she  had  a  piece  of  bread  for  them. 
But  they  were  losing  time,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments more  were  on  the  road   again.     Soon 
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after  they  heard  the  sound  of  wheels,  and, 
turning  round,  saw  Mr.  Butler,  their  minister, 
was  in  the  wagon.  He  invited  th^pi  to  ride  , 
and,  accepting  his  invitation,  Katie  said,  — 

"  We  are  going  to  see  Susie  and  Bessie 
Rogers  :  are  you,  Mr.  Butler  ?  " 

^*  No  ;  but  I  wish  I  was.  The  Hive  is  a 
charming  place  to  visit.  Have  you  ever 
been  there.  Miss  Frances  ?  " 

"  Xo,  sir:  we  tried  to  go  last  week  ;  but  we 
met  Mr.  Rogers,  who  said  his  wife  and 
daughters  were  away.  Katie  thinks  it  is 
Paradise  itself;  and  I  long  to  see  it." 

"  Mrs.  Butler  thinks  so  too ;  and  the  family 
are  just  the  nicest  people  in  the  world, —  the 
father  and  mother  very  intelligent  and  agree- 
able, and  the  young  people  wide  awake,  yet 
courteous  and  modest.  They  are  a  prize  in 
any  parish." 

Just  then  they  came  in  sight  of  an  old 
mill :  it  was  fast  falling  to  pieces,  yet  its  sur* 
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roundings  were  wild  and  beautiful.  Mr.  But 
ler  told  his  companioDS  of  its  various  owners ; 
and  the  time  passed  very  quickly.  All  too 
soon  Mr.  Butler  pointed  out  the  Hive,  and 
the  sisters  had  bidden  adieu  to  their  friend. 

Mrs.  Rogers,  with  her  daughters,  was  upon 
the  piazza,  waiting  for  their  guests.  Frances 
had  heard  Katie  speak  of  the  six  sisters,  but 
had  only  seen  three  of  them.  While  at- 
tracted toward  all,  she  wondered  when  she 
should  know  them  apart.  They,  in  turn,  were 
delighted  with  her,  and  shared  Katie's  joy 
that  she  now  had  a  sister  to  pet  and  love. 

Frances,  as  she  looked  out  upon  the  broad 
acres,  exclaimed,  "  How  delightful  is  your 
home  !  I  do  not  wonder  that  Katie  says  it  is 
Paradise." 

Mrs.  Rogers  was  pleased  with  Frances's 
words,  and  said  so.  She  had  come  to  the  Hive 
soon  after  her  marriage ;  and  every  tree  and 
shrub  were  dear  to  her. 
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^'  Yes/'  she  replied  :  ^'  we  all  think  there  is 
no  place  like  our  home ;  you  can  not  see  half 
its  beauty  now.  After  tea,  we  will  go  down 
to  the  pond,  and  you  will  be  still  more 
delighted. 

Frances  saw  Mrs.  Eogers's  enthusiasm  was 
shared  by  all  her  children  ;  nor  was  she  sur- 
prised. Although  her  sewing  was  in  her 
hand,  she  accomplished  little.  When  they 
were  called  to  the  tea-table,  her  pleasure 
equaled  Katie's  the  winter  before.  So  many 
brothers  and  sisters,  how  charming  it  must 
be! 

What  gratified  her  most  was,  the  recogni- 
tion of  our  heavenly  Father  just  before  the 
supper  was  eaten.  Her  heart  bounded  for 
joy  to  know  that  she  was  in  a  Christian 
family.  Her  own  father  often  said  rehgion 
made  people  gloomy.  There  was  no  gloom 
here  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  were  cheerful 
and  serene. 
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After  supper,  they  went  down  to  the  pond. 
The  sun  was  setting,  reflecting  its  golden 
rajs  upon  the  water  ;  the  fob'age  shone  as  if 
newly  painted  ;  the  frogs  were  chirping  good- 
night ;  the  children  gayly  chatting ;  and  all 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 

The  new  moon,  too,  was  just  rising ;  and 
Frances,  as  she  saw  it,  said  to  her  friend,  — 

"  It  is  time,  Susie,  we  were  on  our  home- 
ward walk." 

As  she  spoke,  one  of  the  brothers  stepped 
forward,  saying,  "  When  you  are  ready  to  go 
home,  we  will  drive  you  thither." 

''  Oh,  thank  you  !  "  said  Frances  ;  "  but  you 
are  all  tired  :  the  walk  is  not  very  long ;  and, 
if  we  go  now,  we  can  reach  home  before 
dark." 

''  But,"  replied  Robert,  "  if  you  would 
enjoy  the  drive,  we  are  depending  upon 
going.  As  we  have  so  many  horses,  we 
never  allow  our  visitors  to  walk  home. 
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As  Frances's  desire  had  only  been  to  spare 
vvhat  she  supposed  were  the  already  wearied 
people  and  animals;  she  made  no  further  ob- 
jection to  Robert's  proposal.  Katie  and  she 
had  many  last  words  with  their  friends.  Mrs. 
Rogers  urged  their  repeating  the  visit  soon, 
and  her  husband  seconded  her  invitation. 

Susie  and  Bessie,  with  their  brother, 
accompanied  the  sisters  home ;  and  they  had 
a  merry  drive.  ''  Lightfoot "  well  deserved 
his  name,  he  carried  the  party  so  swiftly  over 
the  ground.  When  they  parted,  Susie  said 
they  would  very  soon  return  the  visit. 

When  the  visitors  came  home,  they  found 
their  mother  had  not  retired,  but  was  waiting 
to  hear  an  account  of  their  afternoon.  Each 
told  what  had  interested  her  most ;  and  Mrs. 
Stuart  said,  as  Frances  closed  her  narra- 
tive, — 

"  It  is  almost  like  visiting  myself,  to  hear 
80  graphic  a  description.      I   am   glad   you 
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have  found  such  pleasant  friends ;  for  I  hope 
Frances,  you  will  not  now  be  homesick." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  mother,  while  T 
have  father  and  you,  and  such  a  wide-awake 
sister  as  Katie  is." 

On  turning  around,  Frances,  for  once, 
found  Katie  half  asleep  ;  ^nd,  before  an  hour 
was  past,  all  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
wholly  so. 

There  were  not  many  so  pleasant  days 
afterward,  but  Frances  found  plenty  to  occupy 
her.  Stormy  weather  did  not  annoy  her,  for 
she  was  rarely  idle :  her  book  or  work  pre- 
vented her  ever  feeling  dull.  Sometimes, 
however,  she  longed  for  more  variety  in  her 
life;  and  she' was  pleased,  one  sabbath  in 
December,  to  hear  Mr.  Butler  invite  all  the 
young  people  of  his  charge  to  meet  in  his 
study  the  next  evening,  to  form  a  Bible- 
class. 

Punctually  at  seven,  Susie,  with  one  of  her 
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'brothers,  called  for  Frances.  In  half  au  hour 
'more,  they  were  at  the  parsoi^ge.  There 
•was  no  time  then  for  conversation  ;  but,  after 
Mr.  Butler  had  made  known  his  plans  for  the 
winter,  the  company  spent  a  little  time  look- 
ing at  the  few  fine  pictures  and  curiosities  in 
the  room.  Then  Mr.  Butler  said  he  would 
give  them  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

Frances  at  first  wished  that  some  less 
familiar  topic  had  been  selected ;  but  his 
descriptions  were  so  graphic,  there  was  no 
room  for  regret.  Like  all  pleasant  things, 
the  evening  ended  too  soon;  but  others 
followed,  equally  enjoyed.  Very  often,  when 
the  lessons  were  recited,  Mr.  Butler  gave 
them  some  incidents  of  his  foreign  travel. 
Palestine,  Italy,  and  Egypt  grew  familiar  as 
household  words ;  and  the  Bible  narratives 
were  increased  in  interest  by  these  weekly 
lectures.    The  book  never  seemed  so  precious 
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to  Frances  before  :  removal  of  human  helpers 
had  made  her  apply  more  directly  to  the 
fountain  of  truth. 

She  gave  instruction,  as  well  as  received 
it.  As  she  found  it  was  not  her  father's 
custom  to  attend  church  more  than  once  on 
the  sabbath,  she  devoted  the  afternoon  to  her 
little  sister.  Lucy  Morris  heard  from  Katie 
of  the  wonderful  stories  her  sister  told  her, 
and  she  wished  to  hear  them  too.  Her 
mother  had  instructed  her  in  the  Bible,  but  a 
double  interest  was  imparted  now. 

One  afternoon,  Frances  had  told  them  of 
Samuel,  —  of  the  Lord's  call  to  him,  and  how 
quickly  he  ran  to  Eli,  thinking  it  was  his 
voice.     Then  she  said, — 

"  The  Lord  often  calls  the  children  now, 
and  expects  them  to  obey  as  soon  as  he 
speaks." 

Katie  and  Lucy  looked  surprised;  but  Lucy 
was  the  first  to  reply  :  sh^said,  — 
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"How  do  YOU  know,  Miss  Frances?  The 
Lord  has  never  called  me,  I  think." 

"  If  you  will  look  at  Revelation,  and  read 
the  twentieth  verse  of  the  third  chapter,  you 
will  understand  what  I  mean." 

So  Lucy  found  and  read  these  words,  — 

"  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock :  if 
any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  to  him  and  will  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me." 

As  she  still  looked  puzzled,  Frances  asked 
her,  — 

"  Why  do  you  ever  stand  at  a  door,  and 
.  knock,  Lucy  ?  " 

*'  Because  I  wish  to  go  inside,"  said  Lucy, 
smiling  at  the  question. 

"  If  the  person  were  at  home  whom  you 
went  to  see,  and  she  knew  you  were  waiting 
to  enter,  but  did  not  open  the  door,  what 
should  you  think,  Lucy  ?  " 

^'  Think,  Miss  Fences  !     I  should  go  away 
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as  quick  as  I  could,  and  never  go  there 
again." 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Katie  :  "  it  would  be 
very  mean." 

"Yes,"  said  Frances:  "so  I  think.  The 
verse  you  read  is  part  of  a  message  Christ 
sent  to  the  church  in  Laodicea ;  but  it  is  in- 
tended for  us  too.  The  door  means  our 
hearts ;  and  Christ  comes  to  us,  and  says, 
^  Love  me,  obey  me,  be  patient  and  kind  ; ' 
but  we  do  not  always  listen.  We  are  cross, 
and  speak  angry  words ;  and  then  Christ 
knocks  again.  He  says,  '  That  angry  word 
was  sinful :  you  must  be  sorry,  and  try  never 
to  say  another.'  Did  he  never  knock  at  your 
heart,  Lucy  ?  "^ 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lucy ;  "  my  heart  talks  so 
sometimes  ;  but  I  did  not  know  it  was  Jesus' 
voice. '^ 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Katie  :  "  we  might  keep  the 
door  wide  open,  and  then  Jesus  could  come 
in  often." 
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"  Yes,"  replied  Frances  :  '^  or  ask  the  dear 
Saviour  to  stay  with  us  always  ;  that  is  what 
Samuel  did,  and  Joseph  and  Daniel.  We  can 
please  him  in  no  other  way ;  and  we  ought  to. 
love  to  please  him,  for  he  is  our  best 
friend." 

After  supper,  Katie  still  wished  to  talk .  of 
Jesus ;  and,  to  the  prayer  her  sister  had 
taught  her,  she  added,  of  her  own  a&cord,  a 
petition,  that  she  might  hear  Jesus  when  he 
knocked  at  the  door  of  her  heart.  All  that 
week,  Katie  had  the  subject  in  her  thoughts  ; 
and  her  parents  were  surprised  that  she  was 
interested  in  it.  They  knew  it  was  through 
Frances's  influence  ;  and  they  themselves  were 
not  unaffected.  Her  duily  life  was  a  reproof 
to  them  both :  the  city  set  upon  a  hill  was 
seen,  and  the  leaven  would  in  time  do  its  ap- 
pointed work. 
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SUSIE'S  PLANS. 

NE  of  Frances's  great  pleasures 
was  receiving  letters  from  Miss 
Carroll.  Occasionally,  came  a  little 
\— -^^  note  from  Martha,  or  some  other  of 
her  schoolmates.  Notes  and  letters  were  al- 
ways answered  almost  as  soon  as  received. 
Mr.  Stuart  more  than  once  said  to  his  daugh- 
ter, — 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  left  half  your  heart 
in  Albany,  child.  What  should  you  say  if  I 
should  burn  these  letters,  instead  of  giving 
them  to  you  ?  " 

He  thought  her  lip  quivered  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  course ;  but  she  answered,  "  I  am 
not   afraid   you  will    do    that,  papa :    I  love 
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dearly  to  get  the  letters  ;  but  you  need  not 
think  I  am  sorry  to  be  at  home." 

She  could  not  be  ;  for  every  day  her  father 
planned  some  new  pleasure.  He  was  very 
fond  of  society,  and  was  a  universal  favorite 
with  all  his  friends ;  so  that  Frances  was  con- 
stantly busy,  and  she  found  her  time  all  occu- 
pied. 

She  had  decided  not  to  attend  school 
again,  but  had  hoped  to  secure  several  hours 
each  day  for  study.  She  had  heard  Miss 
Carroll  say  how  desirable  this  was  for  young 
ladies,  just  out  of  school ;  but  it  seemed  im- 
possible. One  day  she  was  thinking  of  it, 
when  she  heard  a  tap  upon  the  door,  and  a 
familiar  voice,  asking,  — 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  " 

The  door  opened,  and  Susie  Rogers's  bright 
face  appeared  in  sight.  Hardly  waiting  to 
sit  down,  she  said,  — 

"  I  have  come  on  two  very  important  er 
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rands,  Frances ;  and  I  want  your  undivided 
attention :  so  lay  aside  your  work,  and  listen 
to  what  I  say.'* 

"  Hear  !  hear  ! "  exclaimed  Frances.  "  Miss 
Eogers  has  the  floor,  and  will  address  the 
meeting." 

"  So  I  will,"  replied  her  friend,  ^^  if  you 
will  give  me  the  chance.  You  need  not 
laugh,  Frances  :  it  is  worth  hearing." 

"  What  is  it.  Miss  Susie  ? "  asked  another 
voice  ;  and  Mr.  Stuart  pushed  open  the  door  : 
"  may  I  not  hear  too  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Stuart,  not  now ;  although  we 
may  want  your  consent  by  and  by." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  the  way,  is  it?  "  said  the  gen- 
tleman :  ''  decide,  and  then  ask  consent ;  but 
perhaps  I  shall  say.  No." 

"I  think  not,  Mr.  Stuart;  for  it  is  only  car- 
rying out  one  of  your  favorite  ideas." 

Katie  now  entered  the  room,  with  a  mes 
eage  for  her  father ;  and  he  reluctantly  took 
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his  departure,  saying,  "  As  you,  Susie,  know 
my  favorite  ideas  so  well,  I  shall  expect  to 
hear  great  things." 

But  Susie's  laughing  reply  was,  "  It  will 
do  you  no  harm,  Mr.  Stuart,  to  have  great  ex- 
pectations." 

Frances's  curiosity  by  this  time  was  aroused; 
and,  as  her  father  shut  the  door,  she  said, 
"  Now,  Susie,  please  tell  me  what  this  is  all 
about:  what  great  thing  are  you  meditat- 
ing?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Susie :  ''  only  I  must 
begin  at  the  beginning ; "  and  then,  as  her 
friend  thought  very  inopportunely,  she  asked 
her,  "  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dana?  " 
*'  Yes :  I  have  seen  him." 
"  Well,"  said  Susie,  "  I  was  lamenting  last 
week,  to  Mrs.  Butler,  that  I  left  school  so 
early,  for  I  find  I  know  almost  nothing ;  and 
she  said  her  brother  would  be  glad  of  a  class  of 
young  ladies.     So  I  caught  at  the  suggestion, 
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and  have  been  making  inquiries  among  my 
friends.  I  have  secured  ten  scholars  for  him  ;• 
and  you  and  I  will  make  twelve.  Though  I 
left  you  to  the  last,  Frances,  I  do  not  consider 
you  the  least." 

'^  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
be  left  out ;  and  I  dare  say  you  do  all  know 
more  than  I  do.     What  are  you  to  study  ?  " 

"  We  are  to  begin  with  history  and  English 
literature,  and  then  take  up  other  studies  as 
we  have  time.  But  my  errand  is  only  half 
done,  Frances.  I  want  you  to  teach,  as  well 
as  to  learn." 

"  To  teach  !  "  exclaimed  Frances  :  "  are 
you  to  have  a  mutual  class  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,"  said  Susie  ;  "  but  Mrs.  But- 
ler and  Mrs.  Richards  are  trying  to  start  a 
sabbath  school  at  the  old  mill,  and  want  you 
and  I  to  help  them." 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can  ;  but  I  should  rather  be 
a  scholar." 
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"  So  I  said,"  Susie  replied ;  "  but  Mrs. 
Richards  said,  in  teaching  others,  I  should 
learn  myself." 

Susie  remained  to  tea ;  and,  in  the  evening, 
she  had  opportunity  to  hear  Mr.  Stuart's  com- 
ments upon  her  plans.  He  highly  approved 
of  the  class,  and  told  her  so.  But,  in  the  Sab- 
bath school,  he  felt  little  interest :  still,  he 
would  not  oppose  Frances's  engaging  in  it. 
For  he  had  seen  her  eye  sparkle  as  it  was 
discussed;  and,  though  he  wondered  at  her 
taste,  he  concluded  to  be  silent. 

The  studies  were  commenced  the  next 
week.  Two  hours  each  day  were  spent 
in  the  very  pleasant  schoolroom.  It  had 
been  a  lawyer's  office,  fronting  on  the  main 
street  of  the  village ;  but,  as  its  owner  had 
long  since  died,  Mr.  Dana  found  no  difficulty 
in  securing  it.  He  thought,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  fair  faces  around  him,  that  his  occu- 
pation would  be  delightful ;  and  he  found  it 
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BO.  Varying  as  did  his  pupils  in  appearance 
and  ability,  still  they  seemed  united  in  an 
earnest  desire  to  improve  ;  and  the  close  of 
the  first  week  found  them,  teacher  and  schol- 
ars, alike  enthusiastic.  Yet  many  of  them 
had  found  time  to  seek  children  for  the  new 
sabbath  school.  Frances  and  Susie  went  to- 
gether. "  Lightfoot's  "  services  were  called 
into  requisition ;  and  he  carried  them  first  to 
Three  Corners.  This  was  a  small  settlement 
of  poor  houses  and  poorer  people.  Susie  was 
no  stranger  to  them  ;  and  Frances  admired 
her  friend's  way  of  addressing  them.  Those 
who  cared  not  for  the  school  were  gratified 
to  be  asked  to  attend  it.  Frances  had  re- 
membered her  grandmother's  method  of  inter- 
esting  children,  and  had  filled  her  pockets 
with  little  books  and  cards,  which  she  had 
brought  from  Albany.  She  showed  them  to 
the  children  now,  leaving  one  in  each  house, 
and  promising  more  to  those  who  attended 
the  school. 
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The  gifts  and  kind  words  proved  to  be 
great  helpers ;  and  it  was  with  a  light  heart 
the  two  friends  entered  Mrs.  Parkman's 
house.  Yet  Frances  was  soon  sorry  they 
had  come,  its  mistress  was  so  indifferent, 
—  almost  rude,  Frances  thought ;  but  Susie 
talked  on,  shutting  her  eyes  to  what  was  disa- 
greeable. The  daughter  she  most  wished  to 
see  was  not  at  home  ;  and  her  mother  evi- 
dently wished  them  elsewhere.  To  all  Su- 
sie^s  entreaties  that  the  children  might  come, 
her  only  answer  was,  — 

"  If  they  want  to  go,  they  can :  my  chil- 
dren do  as  they  like." 

This  was  all  too  evident :  they  had  had  no 
training ;  and  Frances  thought  no  children 
needed  instruction  more.  To  her  great  re- 
lief, Mary  entered  the  room:  she  was  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine,  and  at  once  expressed  de- 
light at  Susie's  invitation.  She  was  tired, 
she  said,  of  doing  nothing,  and  would  like  to 
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be  somebody.  '■'•  Like  you,  Miss  Susie :  you 
will  see  me  every  sabbath,  sure." 

All  the  other  children  promised  also,  and 
the  friends  left  Mrs.  Parkman's  house  much 
encouraged.  If  her  children  attended,  many 
others  would  also,  as  Mary  Parkman  had 
great  influence  with  her  companions. 

A  house  on  the  right  next  attracted  them  : 
not  from  any  thing  pleasing  in  its  exterior, 
however,  for  poverty  and  intemperance  were 
too  plainly  the  inmates  of  this  wretched 
dwelling.  Its  mistress,  Mrs.  Buck,  looked  so 
sad,  that  Frances  knew  hope  had  well  nigh 
died  in  her  heart.  Still,  her  reply  to  her 
visitors  was,  — 

"  My  children  will  be  glad  to  go  to  school, 
and  I  to  have  them  attend  ;  but  they  have  no 
clothes.  How  can  they,  when  he  drinks  all 
the  time  ?  " 

Frances  knew  not  how  to  comfort  the 
mother :    she   tried  to   lead   her  to   look    ts 
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Christ.  But  it  seemed  as  hard  for  the 
despondent  woman  to  trust  in  God,  as  to 
believe  in  the  possible  recovery  of  her  hus* 
band  from  his  deep  degradation. 

Susie's  quick  wit  suggested  a  way  by  which 
the  children  could  find  and  retain  the  gar- 
ments provided  for  them.  Each  Sunday  they 
were  to  come  earlier  than  the  other  scholars,' 
and  make  a  corner  of  the  old  mill  their 
dressing-room. 

"  We  provide  clothes/'  said  Miss  Rogers, 
"  for  those  who  are  unable  to  procure  them  ; 
and  they  will  be  safe  from  all  harm  if  left  in 
the  mill  during  the  week." 

Before  the  end  of  the  week,  thirty  chil- 
dren had  promised  to  come  to  the  school. 
These  kept  their  word,  and  two  others  came 
also.  Exclamations  of  delight  fell  from  their 
lips,  as  they  entered  the  old  mill.  Its  walls 
were  hung  with  bright-colored  pictures  of 
Scripture  scenes,  and  a  fine  melodeon  was 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
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Mr.  Butler  opened  the  school  with  prayer, 
then  read  some  verses  from  the  Bible  aloud, 
and  said  a  few  simple  words  to  the  scholars. 
On  the  whole,  the  children  behaved  very  well 
while  he  staid ;  but  their  teachers  felt  rather 
anxious  as  he  left  the  room.  Mrs.  Richards, 
however,  lost  no  time ;  but,  going  to  tlie 
blackboard,  printed  in  large  letters  the  hymn 
commencing,  — 

"  Come,  children,  hail  the  Prince  of  peace, 
Obey  the  Saviour's  call ; 
Come  seek  his  face,  and  taste  his  grace. 
And  crown  him  Lord  of  all." 

While  Susie  seated  herself  at  the  melodeon, 
and  played  the  tune  several  times,  until  all 
could  sing  it.  The  exercises  were  often 
changed,  so  as  not  to  weary  the  youngest 
scholar.  Just  before  they  went  home,  Mrs. 
Butler  showed  them  a  picture  of  '^  The  Good 
Shepherd,"  asking,  as  she  did  so,  — 
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"  Do  you  know  who  is  called  the  Good 
Shepherd?" 

Harry  Buck  answered,  — 

"It  is  Jesus  Christ,  oar  Saviour." 

•^^  Why  is  he  called  a  Shepherd  ?  what  does 
a  shepherd  do,  Harry  ?  " 

"  He  looks  after  the  sheep  ;  and  we  are  like 
sheep,  always  going  wrong." 

Then  Mrs.  Richards  said,  — 

"  I  have  read  that  in  Palestine,  where  there 
are  large  flocks  of  sheep,  the  shepherd  is 
with  the  sheep  by  night  and  day;  knows 
every  one  by  name  ;  and,  when  he  calls,  they 
run  to  him.  I  wish  all  these  children  obeyed 
their  parents  as  quickl3^  He  also  protects 
them  from  danger,  and  carries  the  little  ones 
in  his  arms.  So,  if  we  ask  dear  Jesus,  will 
he  keep  us." 

"  How  can  we  ask  him  ? "  said  Willie 
Stevens. 

"  Does  any  one  know  ?  " 
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"  I  do,"  said  Harry  Buck:  "we  must  pray." 

"  What  is  it  to  pray  ? '' 

Lucy  Morris  raised  her  hand  j  and,  as  Mrs. 
Richards  spoke  her  name,  the  child  an- 
swered,— 

"To  pray  is  to  ask  God  for  what  we 
want." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lady :  "  if  we  wish  Jesus 
to  take  care  of  us,  we  must  ask  him.  Xot 
once  only,  but  every  day.  Then,  too,  the 
Bible  says,  ^  The  good  shepherd  giveth  his 
life  for  the  sheep.'  So  Christ  did :  cruel  men 
smote,  and  hung  him  upon  the  cross.  He  was 
willing  to  die  for  us;  and  we  can  all  be  saved 
if  we  wish  to  be.  We  are  great  sinners  ;  but, 
for  Christ's  ^sake,  our  heavenly  Father  will 
forgive  us." 

Some  of  the  children  talked  and  laughed 
while  their  teacher  was  speaking;  but  a  few 
asked  questions,  showing  they  wished  to 
understand  all  she  had  said.     She  was  sure 
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that  some  of  them  had  heard  for  the  first 
time  of  the  love  of  Christ ;  and,  in  order  to 
deepen  the  impression  made  upon  their 
hearts,  she  said,  — 

"  There  is  a  verse  I  want  you  all  to  learn. 
I  will  repeat  it  three  times,  and  then  we  will 
see  how  much  of  it  you  can  remember." 
She  did  as  she  had  proposed :  even  the  most 
thoughtless  listened,  as,  in  a  loud,  clear  voice, 
these  words  fell  upon  their  ears,  — 

"  But  Christ  can  all  my  sins  forgive, 

And  wash  away  their  stain, 

And  fit  my  soul  with  him  to  Hve, 

Where  he  shall  ever  reign." 

The  fame  of  the  new  school  spread  through 
the  Village  ;  and,  before  many  weeks,  the 
teachers  had  all  they  could  instruct.  But 
they  had  resolved  to  refuse  none  who  desired 
to  come ;  so  almost  every  Sunday  some  new 
Bcholars  appeared.     Frances   and  her  friend 
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found  they  had  undertaken  no  light  work  : 
still,  neither  oF  them  regretted  its  commence- 
ment. 

One  sabbath,  Frances  saw  the  door  slowly 
pushed  open,  and  a  little  ragged  boy  looking 
in.  Going  toward  him,  he  disappeared  ;  but, 
when  her  back  was  turned,  she  knew,  from 
the  smiles  and  glances  of  the  children,  that 
the  visitor  had  come  again.  This  time,  she 
did  not  seek  him ;  and,  after  a  while,  she  saw 
he  had  ventured  inside,  and  occupied  a  low 
stool  by  the  door.  Before  the  close  of  the 
school,  he  was  gone.  No  one  knew  any  thing 
about  him,  except  Johnny  Clarke :  he  said, 
when  questioned,  — 

"  I  think,'  Miss  Stuart,  the  boy's  name  is 
Thomas  Neal." 

"  Where  have  you  seen  him  before?" 

"  Last  week,"  said  Johnny,  "  when  I  went 
to  the  store  with  my  mother,  this  little  boy 
was  at  the  door.     When  Mr.  Bond  saw  him, 
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he  said,  '■  Away  with  you  ! '  The  boy  looked 
80  sorry,  that  mother  asked  him  where  he 
lived." 

**  What  did  he  say  ?  "  asked  Miss  Stuart. 

"  Id  the  woods,"  replied  Johnny  ;  "and  my 
mother  said  he  looked  as  if  he  did." 

Frances  could  hardly  help  smiling  with  the 
boys  at  Johnny's  answer.  But  she  said,  "  If 
any  of  you  meet  Thomas  this  week,  ask  him 
to  come  next  sabbath." 

They  promised ;  and  sure  enough,  when 
Harry  Buck  entered  the  old  mill,  the  follow- 
ing sabbath,  the  ragged  stranger  was  with 
him.  Some  of  the  children  laughed  at  his 
appearance  ;  but  John  Clarke  made  room  for 
him.  Thomas's  amazement  at  the  sights  and 
sounds  about  him  was  evident  to  all.  Not 
content  with  hearing  his  teacher's  instructions, 
he  wished  to  have  the  benefit  of  all.  More 
than  once,  as  he  started  to  go  to  some  other 
corner  of  the  room,  Frances's  hand  upon  hia 
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shoulder  caused  him  to  re-seat  himself,  while 
he  said, — 

''  I  want  to  see  what  the  rest  are  doing, 
teacher." 

At  last  she  gave  him  permission ;  and, 
sending  Harry  with  him,  the  two  visited 
every  class  in  school.  She  was  not  the  only 
amused  one  when  he  returned  to  her  side,  as, 
in  a  loud  voice,  he  said,  - 

"  I  guess  I  like  you  better  than  all  of  'em : 
your  eyes  are  the  prettiest,  anyhow." 

"  So  they  are,"  whispered  Harry  to  her : 
"  I  like  blue  eyes  best." 

Frances  smiled  at  the  children,  while  she 
said,  '^  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does, 
boys.^ 

"  That  is  what  my  father  tells  me,"  replied 
John  Clarke.  "  I  said,  the  other  day,  I  meant 
to  be  real  handsome  when  I  was  a  man ;  and 
he  said,  '  I  better  try  to  be  good.'  " 

"  I  mean  to  be  good  and  handsome  too," 
isaid  Harry. 
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"  So  do  I/'  repeated  more  than  one  of  his 
companions  ;  while  Miss  Stuart  said,  "  If  we 
try  to  be  good,  our  friends  will  love  us,  and 
God  will  be  pleased.  That  will  be  better 
than  being  handsome." 

Just  before  the  school  was  dismissed, 
Thomas  whispered  to  Miss  Stuart,  — 

''  May  I  come  again,  teacher?  " 

'^  Oh,  yes  !  "  was  the  reply:  ''I  shall  look 
for  you  every  sabbath." 

Before  the  week  was  over,  with  Harry's 
help  she  went  to  Thomas's  home.  It  was 
literally  in  the  woods,  and  its  interior  deso- 
late enough.  Ignorance  and  superstition, 
poverty  and  dirt,  were  on  every  side. 

The  mother  seemed  pleased,  however,  to 
see  her ;  and  Frances  was  glad  she  had  carried 
with  her  a  loaf  of  bread  and  some  apples. 
The  fruit  was  seized,  rather  than  taken ;  the 
woman  saying,  — 

''  Them  are  real  good.  I  used  to  have  ap» 
pies." 
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Gradually  she  told  her  early  history.  She 
was  not  always  so  poor  and  degraded  ;  and 
Frances,  in  simple  words,  spoke  of  Christ's 
love  for  the  sinner.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  tried  to  tell  any  one  older  than  her- 
self of  the  great  salvation.  But,  somehow, 
she  could  not  help  speaking :  did  not  Christ 
die  for  just  such  poor  people  ? 

In  her  interest  for  Mrs.  Neal,  Frances's 
visit  was  prolonged  until  a  late  hour;  and, 
when  she  left,  she  was  almost  alarmed,  the 
sun  was  so  near  its  setting.  But  Harry  evi- 
dently had  no  fears ;  yet  she  was  glad,  as  she 
heard  steps  behind  her,  to  recognize  them  as 
Mr.  Dana's.  He  was  surprised  to  see  her 
thus  attended ;  and,  taking  her  basket  upon 
bis  own  arm,  he  said,  — 

"  You  are  far  from  home.  Miss  Frances ; 
but  I  see  you  are  not  alone." 

"  No,"  she  replied :  "  Harry  has  not  many 
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yearfi  to  boast  of,  but  he  is  a  very  faithful  lit. 
tie  friend.** 
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She  was  not  the  odIj  one  who  saw  the 
proud  looks  of  the  boy  at  his  teacher's  praise. 
He  seemed  almost  to  regret  the  presence  of 
the  gentleman,  and  it  was  a  disappointment 
to  him  ;  for  it  was  not  often  he  had  Miss  Stu- 
art all  to  himself  Yet,  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
was  interested  in  Mr.  Dana's  conversation. 

He  had  gathered  a  large  bouquet  of  wild 
flowers,  and,  selecting  a  few  of  the  prettiest, 
had  given  them  to  Miss  Frances.  The  greater 
part  he  deposited  in  her  basket ;  and,  as  he 
carried  them,  told  of  the  homes  from  which 
he  had  taken  them.  Some,  he  had  found  by 
the  roadside ;  others,  he  had  climbed  over 
stone-walls  to  obtain;  a  few  grew  by  the 
brook,  and  the  rest  in  the  woods.  He  knew 
the  history  of  all ;  and  many  were  valuable 
for  some  healing  power.  Frances  wondered 
at  his  knowledge  until  he  enlightened  her. 

"  You  see.  Miss  Stuart,"  said  he,  "  my  father 
is  a  physician,  and  I  have  spent  whole  days 
with  him  in  the  woods  looking  for  plants." 
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She  was  about  to  answer:  but  just  then 
she  felt  Harry's  hand  on  hers ;  and,  turning 
toward  him,  he  said,  '^  There  is  my  house^ 
Miss  Stuart ;  and  I  must  go  down  this  road." 

Harry  was  disappointed  again :  he  had  de- 
pended upon  a  good-by  kiss,  but  he  did  not 
get  it ;  and  he  stood  a  long  while  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  road  looking  after  his  companions. 
Something  caused  Mr.  Dana  to  turn  around ; 
and,  seeing  Harry  so  motionless,  he  said,  — 

"  Did  I  interrupt  an  important  conversa- 
tion with  your  little  friend.  Miss  Stuart  ?  He 
seems  reluctant  to  lose  your  society." 

'■^  He  always  is,"  said  Frances:  "  he  is  one 
of  my  best  scholars,  and  likes  his  teacher  very 
much." 

Mr.  Dana  thought  this  not  very  strange  ; 
yet  he  said,  ''  Does  not  visiting  poor  people 
take  a  great  deal  of  your  time.  With  all  your 
friends  and  studies,  I  wonder  you  can  afford 

to  lose  so  much  time." 
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'^  I  have  all  the  time  there  is,"  said  Fran 
ces ;  "  and  then  I  do  not  call  it  lost  when  1 
make  such  visits.  I  hope  to  do  some  good : 
if  it  is  only  a  little,  it  is  worth  doing." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Dana,  "  you  are  too  young 
for  such  work.  Your  great  object,  seems  to 
me,  is  to  enjoy  life,  not  make  yourself  gloomy 
over  wretched  people,  whom  you  never  can 
elevate." 

Frances  had  heard  her  father  talk  just  so, 
and  was  not  sorry  that  their  own  house  was 
near  by.  Mr.  Stuart  was  at  the  gate,  waiting 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Dana ;  and  the  younger  gen- 
tleman accepted  an  invitation  to  tea.  While 
at  table,  he  alluded  again  to  Frances's  after- 
noon employment.  She  defended  it,  while 
her  father  showed  his  sympathy  with  their 
guest,  as  he  said, — 

"1  do  not  believe  in  it  any  more  than  do 
you  :  only  young  people  must  do  something, 
and  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  benevolent." 
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'^  A  very  old  fashion,"  thought  Frances; 
and  the  golden  rule  came  to  her  mind.  She 
thought  of  its  Author,  whose  chief  delight 
seemed  to  be  in  raising  up  the  degraded, 
healing  the  sick,  and  making  sad  people 
happy.  But  her  thoughts  or  her  visiting  did 
not  make  her  unhappy.  She  was  full  of  vi- 
vacity that  evening ;  and  Mr.  Dana,  as  he 
heard  her  merry  laugh,  knew  she  was  not  in- 
jured by  her  charities. 

'^  You  never  have  the  blues,  I  suppose,"  he 
said  as  he  parted  from  her :  "  I  wish  you 
could  cure  mine." 

''  I  never  have  time,"  answered  she  ;  and, 
rather  roguishly,  she  added,  "Perhaps  if  you 
tried  my  remedy;  you  would  find  the  disease 
gone." 


CHAPTER  V. 


NEW  PLEASURES. 


f^  FEW  weeks  later,  Frances  was 
at  her  usual  place  in  the  sitting- 
room,  near  the  window,  when  she 
saw  her  father  leap  from  his  buggy, 
and  enter  the  door  with  rapid  step.  He  called 
his  wife  and  daughter's  names  with  a  loud 
voice  ;  and  Frances  smiled  as  her  parents  came 
in  the  room  at  the  same  time.  Their  very  mo- 
tions were  so  indicative  of  their  tempera- 
ments. The  one  all  life  and  fire  ;  the  other, 
quiet,  but  as  earnest  in  her  pursuits  as  her 
more  zealous  husband. 

"  What  is  the  matter  now,  father  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Stuart :  "  are  your  letters  so  important 
to-day  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  indeed :  tbey  are  always  important ; 
and  this  one,"  holding  out  a  tiny  envelope  to 
his  wife,  "  is  from  Mrs.  Farley.  She  invites 
us  all  to  visit  her  next  week,  to  meet  a  few 
friends.     Will  you  go  ?  " 

^^  No,"  said  Mrs.  Stuart :  "  I  can't  leave 
home  ;  but  Frances  and  you  can  go." 

''But  I  can  not  go  either,"  said  Frances  : 
^  there  are  my  lessons,  and  "  — 

"  Lessons  and  and,  must  have  the  go-by 
now,  Frances.  Mrs.  Farley's  invitations  are 
not  to  be  despised.  Your  mother's  ill-health 
is  sufficient  excuse  for  her  remaining  at  home. 
But  you  and  I  must  accept.  I  wish,  however, 
we  were  to  be  without  other  company. 

"  She  says  a  few  friends,"  said  Frances,  ex- 
amining the  letter. 

"  Yes :  that  may  mean  from  five  to  twenty 
people.  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  "  he  said, 
as  he  heard  his  daughter's  exclamation  of 
surprise. 
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"  You  did  not  read  all  the  letter,  father. 
Mrs.  Farley  sajvS,  '  Amy  and  I  are  very  desir- 
ous Frances  should  prolong  her  visit,  and  re- 
main with  us  a  week  at  least.' " 

Frances  wanted  to  say  such  an  idea  was 
impossible.  There  were  her  scholars  and  her 
studies, — how  could  she  leave  them?  But  she 
wisely  waited  for  her  father's  decision,  though 
she  was  sorry  to  find  it  contrary  to  her  wishes. 
Yet  she  yielded  gracefully ;  and  the  more  so, 
because,  in  some  other  things  he  had  wished 
her  to  do,  she  had  been  obliged  to  refuse 
compliance. 

Their  standard  of  right  and  wrong  was  so 
different :  then,  too,  by  his  thoughtlessness, 
she  was  often  prevented  from  attending  the 
Bible-class,  she  prized  so  highly.  -Too  late  to 
prevent  their  coming,  he  would  speak  of  visit- 
ors that  were  asked  to  spend  the  evening ; 
and  she  did  not  always  let  him  see  her  disap- 
pointment.      She   more   than  half  suspected 
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he  had  a  design  to  hinder  her  attendance ;  for 
he  looked  upon  Bible-study  as  useless. 

Now  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  look 
happy  at  the  thought  of  her  visit;  and,  in  the 
days  that  passed  before  it  took  place,  she 
learned  many  things  about  Amy  Lawrence. 
Had  Mr.  Stuart's  younger  brother  lived,  he 
would  have  married  her.  But  no  ties  would 
have  bound  them  all  more  closely  to  Amy. 
Lovely  in  heart  and  person,  a  true  Christian, 
too,  she  had  won  their  affections  in  early  girl- 
hood, and  still  retained  them. 

When  Frances  went  to  her  chamber  the 
next  Tuesday  evening,  she  was  delighted  to 
see  the  moon  so  bright ;  for  the  pleasant 
morning  they  so-  desired  would  surely  be 
theirs.  Sure  enough,  it  was  delightful,  and 
the  ride  proved  charming.  Long  before  they 
reached  Springfield,  they  saw  its  church- 
spires,  and  its  many  trees  loaded  with  blos- 
soms.    Frances's  head  was  far  out  of  the  car- 
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riage,  admiring  the  view ;  aod,  if  her  father 
had  stopped  his  horses  as  often  as  she  re- 
quested, they  would  never  have  reached  their 
journey's  end. 

Sooner  than  she  desired,  he  drove  up  to  a 
large  stone  house  ;  and,  before  they  had  time 
to  alight,  the  door  opened,  and  a  lady  with 
two  children  came  out  to  meet  them.  One 
of  Frances's  earliest  remembrances  was  of 
Amy ;  and,  as  she  now  saw  her  with  her 
nieces,  she  recalled  the  day  of  parting  so 
many  years  ago.  They  had  hoped  soon  to 
be  re-united ;  but  ten  years  had  gone  since 
then.  Amy's  embrace  was  even  more  fer- 
vent now  than  then  ;  yet  Mr.  Stuart's  pres- 
ence prevented  the  words  she  wished  to 
speak. 

He  was  in  haste  to  greet  her  sister  and  Mr. 
Farley ;  and,  hearing  that  dinner  would  be 
soon  ready,  Frances  prepared  herself  quickly 
to  follow  him.     As  she  entered   the  parlors, 
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she  could  not  help  smiling  to  see  that  the 
^^/ew  peojJile^^  really  meant  twenty  person^^, 
as  her  father  had  suggested.  She  was  glad 
to  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler,  with  Mr.  Dana, 
of  the  number;  and  was  soon  engaged  in 
conversation  with  them.  But,  at  table,  she 
was  next  to  Amy.  At  her  other  side  was  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  introduced  to  her  as 
Mr.  Prescott.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Amy's, 
had  just  returned  from  Brazil,  and  his  con- 
versation proved  very  entertaining. 

When  they  were  through  dinner,  the  guests 
found  the  whole  house  open  to  them,  —  large 
as  was  Mrs.  Eustace's  in  Albany,  yet  so  differ- 
ent. The  one  told  of  bj'-gone  days,  —  its  fur- 
niture and  ornaments  rich,  but  of  olden  time. 
This  mansion  was  filled  with  the  rare  and 
beautiful  from  every  clime ;  and  Frances's 
fine  taste  was  gratified  as  she  looked  around. 
She  thought  she  had  seen  all,  until,  hearing 
the  song  of  birds,  her  eye  caught  sight  of 
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green  leaves  and  bright  foliage  ;  and  Mr.  Pros- 
cott  opening  a  door  on  their  right,  they  passed 
into  the  conservatory. 

Truly  it  was  Paradise  itself.  The  azaleas, 
cf  every  shade,  bloomed  in  profusion;  and 
tea-roses  and  orange-blossoms  loaded  the  air 
with  perfume.  Frances's  admiration  found 
no  words ;  but  the  old  gardener  saw  it  in  her 
looks.  He  thought  her  one  of  the  fairest 
flowers  to  look  upon,  '^  bonnie  as  a  Scotch 
lassie  ; "  but  he  did  not  tell  her  so,  except 
as  the  little  boquet  of  his  choicest  treas- 
ures spoke  her  praise ;  and,  when  the  de- 
lighted maiden  showed  them  to  Amy,  the 
color  came  again  to  her  cheek,  as  Amy  - 
whispered,  — 

^'  Mr.  Macpherson  is  very  choice  of  his 
flowers,  Frances;  but  he  could  not  help 
giving  them  to  you." 

Just  as  the  moon  was  rising,  Mr.  Stuart 
came    to    bid    his    daughter    fareweU.     Mr. 
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Dana  occupied  her  seat  in  the  carriage :  and 
Frances  saw  them  depart  without  a  sigh. 
The  evening  was  spent  in  hearing  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  describe  the  birds  and  flowers  of  South 
America. 

"  If  you  like  birds,  ^liss  Stuart,  you  ought 
to  see  them  as  I  did,  —  such  plumage  and 
coloring.  We  have  nothing  like  it  farther 
north.  Then  their  nests  are  so  curious,  dif- 
fering according  to  the  habits  of  the  birds, 
yet  each  displaying  such  wonderful  skill. 
One  can  not  understand  it.  The  flowers,  too, 
so  abundant  and  rich.  For  miles  we  crushed 
beneath  our  feet  buds  and  blossoms  that  our 
people  would  give  hundreds  of  dollars  for. 
All  Mr.  Macpherspn's  beauties  would  seem 
like  nothing  beside  them." 

Frances's  dreams  were  not  very  connected 
that  night.  Now  she  was  with  her  father, 
riding,  as  in  the  morning ;  or  in  foreign 
Bcenes,  gazing  upon  b;rds  that  she  could  not 
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catch,  or  flowers  that  vanished  frora  her 
grasp.  Her  mother,  too,  and  Katie,  were 
often  her  companions  j  and  once,  when  she 
awoke,  the  dear  children  she  loved  so  well 
were  gathered  about  her,  while  she  was  tell- 
ing them  of  Jesus  and  his  salvation. 

But  the  morning  brought  with  it  new 
pleasure  ;  and  the  days  glided  bv  until  the 
sabbath  came,  "so  fair,  so  calm,  so  bright." 
Could  heaven  be  more  delightful  ?  thought 
Frances,  as  she  opened  her  window,  and 
gazed  upon  the  scene  around  her.  Xor  did 
these  feelings  lessen  as  the  day  went  on.  If 
Arthut  Prescott  was  the  only  one  of  that 
family  circle  who  did  not  share  them,  he 
could  not  but  be  impressed  by  the  evident 
enjoyment  of  his  companions  in  all  the  ser- 
vices of  the  sabbath. 

Frances  accompanied  Amy  to  school.  She 
hoped  to  be  a  spectator,  knowing  she  had 
much  to  learn.     But  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  supw- 
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iutendent,  and  one  of  the  guests  at  Mr.  Far- 
ley's, prevailed  upon  her  to  take  charge  of  a 
class  of  boys,  whose  teacher  was  absent. 

They  looked  full  of  mischief,  and,  at  first, 
would  not  listen  to  her  words.  She  had 
with  her,  however,  a  small  picture  she  had 
purchased  the  day  before ;  and,  taking  it 
out,  she  showed  it  to  them.  It  represented  a 
man  sowing  seed :  there  were  rocks  and 
stones  in  some  places ;  green  verdure 
sho'SYed  good  soil  in  others  ;  while  fowls  were 
in  the  air,  ready  to  devour  the  seed  as  it  fell. 

The  boys  read  the  parable  ;  and  Frances 
tried  to  teach  them  its  meaning.  She  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  result ;  yet  some  truth 
lodged  in  those  X  young  hearts,  bearing  fruit 
after  many  days. 

The  next  day,  Frances  took  a  long  drive 
with  Mr.  Prescott  and  Amy.  Coming  home, 
they  stopped  at  the  Arsenal,  visiting  the 
difierent  shops,  and  carefully  examining   all 
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the  process  by  which  the  guns  are  made. 
Then  when  they  entered  the  building  where 
these  are  stored,  Frances  was  amazed  at 
their  number.  She  seemed  for  the  first  time 
to  reahze  the  purpose  for  which  these  weap- 
ons were  made ;  and,  turning  to  Amy,  she 
said,  — 

"  How  glad  I  am  that  ladies  are  not  ex- 
pected  to  load  and  fire  these  guns  !  " 

"•  You  prefer  more  peaceful  implements,  I 
suppose,"  said  Mr.  Prescott :  "  your  pencil 
and  needle  perhaps." 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  Amy  :  "  your 
father  told  me,  Frances,  that  you  could 
sketch  from  nature  ;  and  there  is  a  view  from 
Cherry  Hill  I  want  you  to  see.  We  will  go 
there  to-morrow  morning  if  you  like.  The 
gardener  is  going  for  some  trees,  and  we  will 
invite  ourselves  to  accompany  him." 

"  Am  I  not  to  be  invited  ? "  said  Mr. 
Prescott. 
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"  You  may  wait  upon  us  home,  Coasin 
Arthur;  but  the  gardener  is  to  be  our  escort 
up." 

Sure  enough,  the  next  morning  the  wagon 
was  in  readiness  before  the  young  ladies 
were.  Frances  laughed  to  see  how  it  was 
loaded, —  rakes  and  spades,  shovels  and  other 
tools,  with  "  Prince  "  enthroned  among  them. 
Black  as  ebony,  his  eyes  looked  larger  and 
whiter  than  ever ;  and  they  danced  with 
pleasure  as  Mr.  Macpherson  brought  a  large 
basket  to  the  wagon.  He  took  care,  however, 
to  put  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Black 
Prince.  But  Frances  saw  it  gradually  drawn 
to  where  the  boy's  fingers  could  easily  lift 
the  cover. 

She  would  not  betray  him,  but  mounted 
the  high  seat  in  front,  with  Amy  and  the 
gardQner.  It  was  a  hilly  road  ;  and  at  first, 
at  every  descent  she  closed  her  eyes,  fearing 
to  look  into  the  vale  below.     But  gradually 
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her  fears  lessened,  and  she  enjoyed  every 
step  of  the  way. 

All  at  once,  she  felt  Amy's  hand  upon  hers; 
and,  turning  around,  she  saw  that  the  cover 
was  off  the  basket,  the  napkin  spread  upon 
Prince's  lap,  while  he  looked  the  picture  of 
enjoyment.  A  huge  piece  of  pie  was  in  one 
hand,  and  a  biscuit  in  another.  The  rest  was 
as  yet  untouched :  only  he  seemed  to  feel 
owner  of  all.  i 

But,  alas  for  him  !  the  whip  was  almost 
immediately  too  near  his  ears  :  not  hurting 
him,  for  Amy  said  the  gardener  would  not 
harm  a  fly.  The  effect  upon  Prince  was  the 
same  ;  and  as,  in  his  hurry  to  escape  the  lash, 
both  pie  and  bread  fell  to  the  ground,  his 
dismayed  look  was  ludicrous  to  behold. 
Frances's  quick  fingers  transferred  it  to  paper, 
and  he  as  quickly  leaped  from  the  wagon. 
He  was  left  to  gather  his  stolen  treasures, 
and  to  join  them  as  he  could. 
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The  noonday  sun  found  them  all  busily 
employed  ;  and,  as  Prince  came  to  summoQ 
Frances  to  dinner,  he  stood  beside  her^ 
amazed  at  her  work.  She  slyly  drew  out  his- 
likeness;  and,  as  he  caught  sight  of  it,  sh& 
laughed  to  see  the  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
'He  only  said,  — 

"Missy  say  you  come  to  dinner." 

Once  or  twice  she  looked  back,  but  he  was 
still  motionless.  He  went  to  his  work  after 
a  while  ;  but,  when  she  returned,  no  trace  of 
his  picture  could  be  found.  He  utterly 
denied  any  knowledge  of  it :  neither  threats 
nor  promises  availed  to  restore  it. 

Mr.  Prescott  had  joined  them  in  the  search; 
and,  if  he  bad  had  his  way.  Prince  would 
have  been  obliged  to  return  home  on  foot. 

*'  It  is  of  no  use,"  he  said,  ''  to  treat  him 
kindly  :  he  is  always  stealing  or  lying." 

"  Not  always,"  replied  Amy  :  "  you  remem- 
ber he   saved  our  stable  from  being  burned 
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last  winter.  Mr.  Farley  said  we  ought  to  be 
patient  with  him  after  that.  For  it  required 
a  good  deal  of  courage  to  own  his  fault." 

"  How  was  it  ?  "  asked  Frances. 

"Why,"  said  Amy,  "he  had  been  forbidden 
evei  to  take  the  light  out  of  the  lantern. 
That  night,  wanting  something  in  the  stable, 
he  had  disobeyed,  and  we  had  all  gone  to 
bed.  Mr.  Farley  was  awakened  by  him  at 
one  o'clock.  Prince  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  his  fault,  but  was  afraid  to  go  out 
alone.  When  Mr.  Farley  opened  the  door  of 
the  stable,  he  smelled  smoke ;  and,  sure 
enough,  in  a  little  time,  we  should  all  have 
been  on  fire.  A  few  pails  of  water  saved  us; 
but  we  all  thanked  Prince  for  his  frankness. 
He  is  a  strange  compound  of  good  and  evil : 
perhaps  we  should  have  been  no  better, 
Cousin  Arthur,  had  we  been  in  his  place." 

"  That  would  have  been  impossible,  Cousin 
Amy :    negroes    and   white    people    can  not 
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change  places.  They  are  as  different  as 
sunlight  and  midnight." 

''  But  God  made  them  both, 'I  said  Amy : 
"  they  are  our  brothers." 

"  No  brothers  of  mine,"  persisted  Mr. 
Prescott.     "  What  say  you,  Miss  Stuart  ?  " 

"  I  think  they  are  our  brothers,"  she  said : 
"only  I  must  confess,  I  like  my  wMie,  brothers 
better." 

Arthur  smiled  at  her  answer,  and  said  he 
was  glad  to  find  one  sensible  lady  ;  yet  even 
he  owned  before  bedtime,  that  Prince  had 
his  good  qualities.  For  ''  Gyp,"  a  dog  Arthur 
highly  valued,  was  nowhere  to  be  found 
when  they  returned  from  Cherry  Hill.  No 
one  had  seen  him  since  noon,  but  supposed 
he  was  with  his  master. 

Prince  volunteered  to  find  him.  Arthur  at 
first  scorned  his  offer  ;  yet  when  Mr.  Farley, 
as  a  last  resort,  advised  his  accepting  it,  he 
rather   ungraciously   consented.      The  moon 
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made  the  evening  almost  as  light  as  day.  But 
it  was  not  until  near  midnight,  that  Prince 
returned  with  the  missing  animal.  Both 
seemed  tired :  the  dog  had  gone  into  the 
w^oods  chasing  squirrels,  his  favorite  amuse- 
ment ;  and  Prince  at  last  had  found  him.  It 
w^ould  be  hard  to  tell  which  were  the  better 
pleased,  —  the  owner  of  the  dog,  or  the  boy, 
as  Arthur  Prescott  tossed  to  him  a  silver 
dollar. 

The  next  morning  was  rainy,  but  "  not 
unpleasant  within  doors  :  for  each  had  num- 
berless questions  to  ask  and  answer ;  and, 
aftel-  Frances  had  told  Amy  all  concerning 
her  life  in  Albany,  she  said,  — 

"  I  Tvant  to  lAow  about  Uncle  Frank,  and 
your  early  acquaintance  with  him,  Amy." 

''  You  know^,  Frances,"  she  replied,  *'  that 
I  was  at  school  with  your  mother  in  Troy ; 
and,  though  much  younger,  in  one  of  our 
yacations  I  went  to  Albany  to  visit  her.     Your 
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uncle  was  there,  and  at  once  we  became 
interested  in  each  other.  The  next  summer 
he  often  visited-  me,  and  we  were  to  have 
been  married  the  following  Christmas. 
Thanksgiving  Day  he  spent  with  us,  and  then 
—  I  never  saw  him  again." 

Frances  softly  pressed  her  hand  ;  and,  after 
a  few  moments.  Amy  resumed  her  story. 
"  The  day  after  Thanksgiving,  I  sprained  ray 
ankle.  You  know  the  rest ;  yet  you  do  not 
know  half  my  suffering;  for  weeks  and 
months,  I  could  not  put  my  foot  to  the  floor. 
He  died  in  February,  of  quick  consumption  ; 
and  do  you  wonder  that  I  murmured  ?  Yet 
God  was  very  good  to  me,  even  then.  I  had 
great  suffering,  yet  he  sent  me  rare  comfort. 
I  learned,  that,  in  the  greatest  trials,  his  love 
is  suflScient." 

Frances  wished  she  knew  what  to  say :  her 
words  seemed  powerless  to  touch  Amy's 
great    grief;    yet    her  friend   saw   the   wish, 
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and  valued  that.  They  were  so  engaged, 
that  neither  of  them  perceived  the  shining 
of  the  sun  until  they  heard  a  bright  voice, 
saying,  - 

"  Ah,  good  people  !  where  are  your  eyes  ? 
How  can  you  sit  here  so  calmly,  and  not  see 
that  it  is  to  be  a  pleasant  day  after  all  ?  I  do 
hate  a  rainy  one." 

"  We  were  rejoicing  in  it,"  said  his  cousin. 

'^  Yes,"  said  Frances  :  '^  it  has  been  a 
delightful  morning,  I  am  sure." 

"  Then  I  wish  I  had  been  here.  I  have 
sat  at  the  window,  watching  the  clouds,  and 
longing  for  pleasant  weather.  Now  it  has 
come,  will  you  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  a 
d  rive  with  you  this  afternoon  ?  " 

^^  But  we  can  not  go,"  said  Amy.  "  I  must 
visit  some  of  my  mission  families ;  and 
Frances  is  going  with  me,  unless  you  prefer 
the  drive,  Frances." 

"  I  always  enjoy  driving  :  yet  perhaps  Mr. 
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Prescott  will  invite  us  again  to-morrow ;  and 
I  really  want  to  go  with  you  to-day." 

So  Mr.  Prescott  was  obliged  to  take  Mrs. 
Farley  for  a  companion ;  yet  he  consoled 
himself  that  the  younger  ladies  would  share 
his  drive  the  next  day.  They  had  started 
early  after  dinner;  had  found  their  walk 
warm  and  dusty,  yet  did  not  regret  it. 
Many  of  the  houses  they  visited  lacked  every 
comfort ;  and  it  was  refreshing  to  enter  Mrs. 
Rice's  door.  Poor,  as  were  all  her  neighbors, 
every  thing  was  as  clean  as  soap  and  water 
could  make  them.  Amy  was  a  welcome 
visitor,  and  Frances  was  made  so  for  her 
friend's  sake.  They  were  just  rising  to  go, 
when  a  boy  rushed  in  most  unceremoniously. 
Frances  saw,  to  her  astonishment,  that  it  was 
one  of  her  scholars  of  the  previous  sabbath. 
He  disappeared  almost  as  quickly  as  he 
came ;  but  soon  returning,  thrust  into  her 
hand  a  large  number  of  buttercups,  saying, — 
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"  Here,  lady,  are  flowers  from  my  garden : 
I  liked  you  real  well  last  Sunday." 

"I  liked  you  too,  Robert,"  was  Frances's 
reply  ;  and,  placing  the  shining  flowers  within 
her  belt,  she  took  leave  of  him.  He  watched 
"her  down  the  street,  and  wished  for  a  moment 
-ikthat  he  could  go  with  her,  until  his  compan- 
ions called  to  him  to  play  ball ;  and  then 
flowers  and  ladies  were  forgotten. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


HOME   AGAIN. 


RTHUR  PRESCOTT  was  grati- 
fied  that  the  sun  shone  brightly 
^  the  next  day,  and  that  he  had  his 
coveted  pleasure.  But  he  did  not 
enjoy  the  drive  more  than  his  companions. 
Frances's  only  drawback  was,  that  her  visit 
was  so  nearly  finished.  Yet  the  next  day,  as 
she  saw  her  father  entering  the  gateway,  she 
found  she  did  want  to  go  home  after  all.  The 
desire  increased  with  every  mile,  until  Brook- 
side  appeared  in  sight;  and  then  the  horses  did 
not  go  half  fast  enough.  At  last,  she  saw  the 
tall  elm-trees  so  near  her  home,  and  then,  at 
the  door,  her  mother  and  Katie.     Such  talking 
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and  laughing,  such  delight  as  Frances's  return 
caused  to  the  family  circle  ! 

Amy's  last  words  had  been,  "  You  must 
come  again  soon  to  visit  us,  Frances."  If  she 
had  heard  Kate's  welcome  to  her  sister,  she 
would  have  tho':glit  her  chances  of  another 
visit  few.  For  Kate,  over  and  over,  said  to 
Frances, — 

"  Mother  and  I  never  mean  to  let  you  go 
away  again." 

Mr.  Stuart  smiled  to  hear  her,  and  said, 
^^We  all  think  so  too,  at  least  until  next 
time." 

Their  supper  was  hardly  finished,  ere  Susie 
Rogers  came  to  see  if  the  wanderer  had  re- 
turned. Other  of  her  friends  followed  ;  and, 
before  nine  o'clock,  Mrs.  Butler  and  her 
brother  came  in.  There  was  so  much  to  say, 
that  few  said  what  they  wished  ;  yet  Frances 
was  pleased  with  the  joy  her  return  had  occa- 
sioned. 
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O^ce  more,  Kate  had  a  companion  in  her 
daily  walks,  but  sometimes  was  hardly  will- 
ing others  should  share  the  pleasure.  Yet 
Frances  was- able  to  satisfy  them  all;  though 
she  had  to  deny  herself  sometimes,  to  give 
Kate  all  the  time  she  craved.  But  the  two 
sisters,  unlike  in  many  respects,  seemed  never 
happier  than  when  together. 

One  day,  Kate  came  running  up  to  her  sis- 
ter's room,  saying,  ''  0  Frances  !  Johnny 
Clarke  is  at  the  door  ;  but  he  will  not  come  in  : 
he  wants  to  see  the  teacher." 

See  her  he  did :  he  hardly  spoke  ;  but,  hand- 
ing her  a  large  bouquet  of  wild  flowers,  he 
said,  with  a  triumphant  smile,  "  I  picked  'em 
for  you." 

She  let  him  go,  but  the  next  day,  with 
Katie,  went  to  call  upon  him.  He  was  at 
work  in  their  little  garden,  but  threw ^own 
his  rake  when  he  saw  who  his  visitors  were  ; 
and,  going  to  call  his  mother,  they  followed 
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him  into  the  house.  Every  thing  inside  was 
spotlessly  clean,  and  the  inmates  appeared 
delighted  that  the  teacher  should  call  upon 
them.  Frances  found  even  Johnny  could 
talk  in  his  own  home,  and  he  brought  for- 
ward all  his  treasures.  She  was  glad  to  find 
that  he  counted  his  Bible  as  one  of  them. 
She  noticed,  too,  Katie's  look  of  surprise 
when  John,  with  his  hand  upon  the  well-worn 
book,  said,  — 

"  Miss  Frances,  if  I  could  not  get  another 
Bible,  I  should  rather  give  all  the  rest  of  my 
things  away  than  part  with  this." 

The  other  things  were  what  most  boys 
value  very  much,  —  a  knife,  a  kite^  and  a  few 
handsome  books  and  engravings.  His  teacher 
examined  them  all,  and  then  asked  him,  — 

"  Why  do  you  like  the  Bible  best,  Johnny  ?  " 

*'  Oh  !  you  know  it  is  God's  book,  and  I  read 
it  every  day :  besides,  my  father  gave  it  to 
me  when  I  was  a  little  boy." 
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"  "Where  is  your  father  ?  "  asked  Katie. 

"  Up  in  heaven/'  was  the  quiet  reply  ;  and 
the  boy's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  spoke. 

''  Do  you  expect  to  meet  him  there  by  and 
by,  Johnny  ?  "  asked  Miss  Frances. 

"Yes'm:  I  hope  to?" 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

The  boy  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  sat 
thinking.  Suddenly  he  looked  up  at  her,  and 
said,  — 

"  Why,  Miss  Frances,  you  told  us  last  Sun- 
day, that  Christ  died  for  us,  and  that,  if  we 
love  him,  he  will  save  us.  I  know  he  loved 
the  children  when  he  was  on  earth,  and  I  can 
not  help  lovjjig  him.  I  often  wish  I  had  been 
one  of  those  upon  whom  he  put  his  hands,  as 
the  hymn  says." 

"  I  think  you  are,  Johnny,  one  that  he  loves 
and  will  bless.  One  day  I  trust  we  shall  see 
him  in  heaven,  —  the  beautiful  home  he  haa 
prepared  for  all  who  are  his  childien." 
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While  they  were  talking,  Mrs.  Clarke  called 
her  son,  and  he  ran  to  see  what  she  desired. 
He  returned  looking  much  pleased  ;  for  he 
brought  a  little  waiter,  on  which  were  two 
very  full  saucers  of  strawberries. 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Katie  :  "  how  nice  they 
look !  " 

The  taste  of  the  berries  was  as  fine  as  the 
appearance;  and  Johnny  said  t^iat  he  picked 
them  all  before  breakfast. 

"Where  did  you  find  so  many?"  asked 
Frances. 

"  Oh !  in  the  fields  behind  the  house.  I 
wanted  to  bring  you  some  yesterday,  but 
mother  thought  they  were  noti  quite  ripe 
enough." 

Mrs.  Clarke  ate  some  of  the  fruit ;  but 
Johnny  could  not  be  persuaded  to  touch  one 
berry.  He  enjoyed  seeing  the  rest  eat 
them,  and  told  his  teacher  he  should  bring 
her  soon  a  whole  basketful  of  strawberries. 
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When  they  came  away,  Frances  was  glad  to 
know  there  was  plenty  of  fruit  left  for  the 
boy's  supper.  The  gift  she  had  carried  — 
some  fresh  buns  of  her  own  making  —  was 
evidently  very  acceptable  to  mother  and 
child.  Johnny's  eyes  sparkled  again  when 
Katie  said  to  him,  — 

"  Here  is  one  of  my  books.  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  read  it ;  and  you  can  have  the 
rest  some  time." 

Johnny  did  not  know,  but  Frances  did, 
how  reluctant  Katie  usually  was  to  lend  her 
books.  He  fully  appreciated  the  kindness, 
and  said,  as  he  kissed  his  visitors  good- 
by,- 

"I  love  you  dearly,  and  hope  you  will 
come  often  to  see  us." 

Mrs.  Clarke  had  some  last  words  to  say  to 
Frances  also.  They  were,  "  My  boy  has  ever 
been  a  comfort  to  me  ;  but,  since  he  has  been 
to  sabbath  school,  he  has  grown  better  every 
day." 
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Mrs.  Stuart  hardly  understood  the  VQiy 
beaming  looks  of  her  elder  child  as  she  en- 
tered her  home  that  night.  It  was  not  the 
childlike  joy  of  the  younger  one,  but  a  peace- 
ful expression,  that  the  mother  felt  sure  came 
from  a  heart  full  of  happy  thoughts.  She  had 
feared  her  daughter  might  become  weaned 
from  home  by  her  long  absence ;  that  her 
pleasant  city -life  would  unfit  her  for  the 
more  simple  pleasures  of  Brookside :  but  this 
nierht  she  was  convinced  that  her  fears  were 
groundless. 

Frances  spoke  of  her  call  with  much  inter- 
est, and  of  Johnny's  welcome  to  them.  Mr. 
Stuart  was  in  the  room  :  and,  when  she  had 
finished  her  account,  he  said,  — 

"  You  find  more  love  and  gratitude  among 
your  friends  than  people  generally  do, 
Frances." 

*•  Do  I  ?  -'  was  her  reply.  ''  I  think  people 
almost  always  find  what  they  are  seeking; 
at  least,  that  has  been  my  experience.' ' 
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Mr.  Stuart  could  not  find  it  in  bis  heart  ta 
dampen  his  daughter's  ardor.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  envied  her  her  trust  in  human  nature.. 
His  had  long  ago  departed ;  but  be  could 
easily  see  that  hers  sprang  from  a  different 
source  from  any  be  had  known.  She  was 
gratified  with  his  questions  concerning  John- 
ny, and  answered  them  so  eagerly,  that  her 
father's  wonder  was  not  lessened.  At  last 
he  said, — 

"  I  should  like  to  be  young  once  more 
to  know  something  of  your  enthusiasm, 
Frances." 

She  wanted  to  tell  her  father,  that  those 
who  entered  the  Master's  service  at  the 
eleventh  hour  were  made  partakers  of  his 
spirit.  But,  while  she  was  deliberating  how 
best^sbe.migbt  sj),eak  h'er  thought,  her  father- 
left  the  room. 

Some  weeks  later  she  was  busily  sewing 
when  Mrs.  Butler  entered.  She  came  to  ask 
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Frances  to  accompany  her  on  an  errand  of 
mercy.  Frances  needed  no  urging,  and 
said,  — 

"  I  will  gladly  go.  Am  I  acquainted  with 
the  family  you  wish  to  visit  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  the  children  are  in  our  school. 
Their  name  is  Buck.  The  man,  you  remem- 
ber, has  been  intemperate  ;  but  Mr.  Butler 
tells  me  he  has  reformed,  and  his  wife  thinks 
he  is  a  Christian.  About  a  month  since,  he 
had  a  fever ;  and  the  family  are  now  in  very 
destitute  circumstances. 

"  All  the  neighbors  are  kind ;  but,  as  they 
are  also  poor,  it  is  little  assistance  they  can 
give.  The  walk  to  Mrs.  Buck's  is  a  long 
one  ;  but,  as  the  day  is  cool,  I  think  it  will 
not  be  unpleasant." 

Noticing  that  Mrs.  Butler  held  on  her  arm 
a  covered  basket,  Mrs.  Stuart  asked  if 
Frances  could  not  take  something  with  her. 
Mrs.  Butler  proposed  a  loaf  of  bread,  as  she 
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had  tea  and  sugar.  Mr.  Stuart  entered  the 
room  just  then.  He  suggested  that  butter 
with  bread  was  an  improvement :  so  the  two 
were  soon  in  another  basket,  together  with 
some  cakes  for  the  children. 

Just  as  thej  were  leaving  the  house,  Mr. 
Stuart  gave  Frances  some  money,  saying,  — 

"  This  may  be  more  acceptable  even  than 
food." 

The  first  part  of  the  walk  was  very  dusty, 
and  the  sun  hot ;  but,  after  a  while,  they 
turned  into  the  woods.  The  air  was  sweet, 
and  the  exchange  delightful.  Mrs.  Butler 
soon  noticed  Frances's  look  of  pleasure,  and 
eaid  to  her,  — 

"  I  need  not  ask  if  you  like  the  country, 
for  I  see  that  you  do.  But  were  you  ever 
here  before  ?  " 

"  No,  never ;  and  I  was  wondering  how 
you  knew  the  way." 

"Oh I  I   have   been    here   often.     It  is  a 
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favorite  walk  with  Mr.  Butler  and  myself, 
Although  I  have  not  been  as  far  as  we  are 
going  to-day."' 

The  two  miles  seemed  short  to  Frances,  as 
they  came  once  more  into  the  road,  and  Mrs. 
Butler  pointed  out  Mrs.  Buck's  home.  She 
.remembered  it  well,  and  her  call  there  months 
before.  No  answer  being  made  to  their 
knock,  Mrs.  Butler  opened  the  door,  and 
found  the  youngest  child  asleep  in  Mrs. 
Buck's  arms.  She  herself  was  asleep  also; 
yet  started  as  the  door  opened,  and,  placing 
the  child  in  its  cradle,  came  forward  to  meet 
them. 

•  Harry  was  not  at  home  ;  but  his  sisters 
were,  and  their  repeated  glances  toward  her 
basket  led  Frances  to  conjecture  that  they 
were  hungry.  Such  proved  to  be  the  case. 
They  were  so  eager  for  food,  that  the  bread 
proved  good  enough  without  butter,  until 
Frances  applied  it  to  one  slice,  and  then  they 
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fully  appredated  it.     As  Mrs.  Buck  finished 
her  second  slice,  she  said,  — 

'*I  did  not  mean  to  complain;  but  it  was 
hard  not  to  have  bread  for  my  children.  The 
tea  and  sugar,  too,  are  just -what  my  husband 
needs:  he  is  very  tired  of  gruel,  and,  besides, 
we  have  used  all  our  meal.  He  has  been  so^ 
patient :  I  feared  he  would  yield  to  his  old 
temptation  ;  but  he  seems  determined  to  per- 
severe." 

"  You  have  had  great  trials,'*  said  Mrs. 
Butler. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Buck  :  "  my  heart  has 
often  died  within  me.  Only  a  thought  of 
God's  love  sustained  me  through  the  dark 
hours.  ThankxGod,  lady,  that  he  has  spared 
you  such  troubles !" 

Frances  had  not  been  idle  during  this  con- 
versation. With  the  boiling  water,  she  had 
made  a  cup  of  tea,  and,  bringing  it  to  Mrs 
Buck,  persuaded  her  to  drink  it,  saying, — 

"  I  know  it  will  do  you  good." 
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Little  persuasion  was  needed  j  and,  taking 
the  same  beverage  to  her  husband,  she  re- 
turned, saying,  — 

"  This  morning,  I  read  to  him  of  the  fam- 
ine in  Samaria,  and  the  prophet  Elijah's  be- 
ing fed  by  ravens ;  and  he  said  he  supposed 
God  could  supply  our  needs  just  as  easily. 
So  he  told  me  to  tell  you,  Miss,  that  he  knew 
God  sent  you  here  to-day.  He  is  such  a  dif- 
ferent man ;  and,  do  you  know,  I  think  it  was 
your  sabbath  school  that  made  the  change. 
Before,  he  never  would  let  me  read  the  Bible, 
even  to  myself.  But  when  the  children 
brought  home  ''  The  Well-Spring,"  and  their 
little  books,  he  was  the  first  to  read  them. 
Finally,  one  day,  he  said  he  had  made  his 
choice  between  whisky  and  the  Bible,  and 
he  never  meant  to  touch  spirit  again.  We 
all  have  reason  to  bless  God  that  you  have 
taught  the  children." 

Of  course,  such  testimony  was  most  grati* 
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Tying  to  her  hearers  ;  and  Frances  felt  amply 
repaid  for  all  the  sacrifices  she  had  made  in 
weeks  past.  Sometimes,  as  she  left  her  home 
on  the  sabbath,  she  had  wished  that  duty  did 
not  call  her  elsewhere.  Especially  when  the 
children  were  restless,  and  hard  to  control, 
she  longed  for  the  quiet  of  her  own  home. 

But,  as  she  heard  Mrs.  Buck  describe  the 
good  effects  of  the  school,  she  was  satisfied 
to  have  had  some  little  part  in  the  good  work. 

About  this  time,  another  great  pleasure  was 
hers.  One  day,  as  she  returned  from  her  les- 
sons, she  found  waiting  her  arrival;  her  old 
friend  and  teacher,  once  Miss  Carroll ;  but 
now  her  dress,  and  the  gentleman  in  her  com- 
pany, made  Fpances  suspect,  before  the  words 
came,  that  she  owned  another  name. 

"  You  are  surprised  to  see  me ;  but  this 
gentleman,  Mr.  Bond,  has  persuaded  me  to 
leave  Albany,  and  to  make  his  home  mine. 
We  are  to  live  very  near  Brookside  5  and  1 
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liope  you  will  soon  come  to  the  parsonage  in 
Elton  to  see  us." 

'^  I  certainly  shall/'  said  Frances :  "  I  think 
jou  wi'l  make  a  first  rate  minister's  wife/* 
glancing  at  Mr.  Bond  as  she  spoke. 

^'  I  thought  so,"  said  the  gentleman,  '^  when 
I  asked  her  to  be  one." 

"  But  neither  of  you  know  ranch  about  it : 
"*■  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of 
it/  you  know/'  said  the  wife. 

''  Yes,  I  Iznow  it :  for,  Miss  Frances,  we  have 
excellent  puddings;  and,  if  you  will  come  and 
see  us,  ste  will  make  you  one." 

"Perhaps  Martha  will  make  it,,  instead. 
0  Frances  !  you  do  not  know  what  a  treas- 
ure we  have !  You  remember  your  old 
schoolmate,  Martha :  both  her  grandparents 
have  died  lately  She  was  left  all  alone  in 
the  world,  and  we  persuaded  her  to  make  her 
home  with  us.  So  there  wiir  be  another  at* 
traction  at  Elton  for  you." 
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Katie  was  disposed  to  object  to  Frances's 
going  away  again,  only  that  she  was  included 
in  the  invitation  ;  and  the  next  week,  with 
Sorrel  for  their  guide,  they  went  to  Elton. 
The  parsonage  was  charmingly  situated,  and 
its  inmates  gave  them  a  warm  welcome. 
Frances  felt  almost  as  if  she  were  in  her  old 
home,  as  she  talked  Avith  her  former  teacher 
and  Martha.  Katie  was  glad  to  accompany 
Mr.  Bond  to  his  garden,  and  to  help  him 
gather  peas  and  beans  for  their  dinner. 

Many  hands  made  light  work  in  shelling 
them ;  and  Frances,  as  she  threw  the  last  pod 
into  the  basket,  smiled  when  Mr.  Bond 
whispered,  "  We  are  to  have  the  pudding 
too." 

It  proved  to  be  all  that  the  gentleman  had 
prophesied  ;  and,  as  Frances  praised  it,  Mrs. 
Bond  assured  her,  that,  no  matter  how  often 
she  might  be  their  guest,  they  would  delight 
in  entertaining  her.     Martha's  faoe,  too,  shone 
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with  kind  feeling,  and  her  last  words  to  her 
friend,  were,  — 

"  I  know  not  if  I  could  have  left  Albany, 
even  to  have  lived  with  Mrs.  Bond,  had  not  I 
known  you  were  here." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

A     THANK-OFFERING. 

OT  until  September,  did  Misa 
Lawrence  come  to  return  Frances's 
visit :  the  extreme  heat  of  summer 
was  past;  but  her  garden,  her  partic- 
ular pride  and  pleasure,  was  wearing  its  gay- 
est colors.  Mr.  Stuart  had  often  told  his 
daughter,  that  the  flowers  knew  her  fondness 
for  them,  showing  it  by  their  abundant 
blc/om. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Amy,  as  she  accompanied 
her  friend  to  the  garden  the  next  morning 
after  her  arrival,  could  not  express  her  pleas- 
ure. ''  Mr.  Macpherson,"  she  said,  "  would 
call  you  a  man  after  his  own  heart,  Frances.'' 

139 
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.  As  she  spoke,  they  heard  voices,  and  saw 
near  them  a  group  of  young  people.  They 
were  Frances's  friends,  and  came  to  tell  of  an 
approaching  festival  of  their  sabbath  school. 
Susie  Rogers  was  chief  speaker;  apologizing 
to  Miss  Lawrence,  she  said  to  Frances,  — 

^'  We  are  in  great  haste  ;  for  Mr.  Payson 
wishes  us  all  to  come  to  Sunshine  next 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the  school  ought 
to  practice  some  music  for  the  occasion.  Can 
you  see  your  scholars,  and  ask  them  to  come 
to  the  mill  at  five  o'clock  to-night  ?  Mrs. 
Butler  and  Brother  Howard  will  be  there  \ 
and,  if  the  children  will  come,  we  can  sing  an 
hour  or  two." 

Frances  was  ready  to  do  her  part,  and 
Amy  accompanied  her  friend  to  the  homes  of 
her  scholars.  Mr.  Stuart  and  Kate  were 
equally  interested  in  the  festival,  and  were 
among  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  mill.  Xo 
coaxing  was  required  to  persuade  the  boys 
and  girls  to  come,  or  to  sing. 
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The  next  afternooD,  too,  every  child  was 
present  before  the  doors  were  opened. 
They  were  formed  into  procession  by  their 
teachers ;  and,  as  they  came  up  the  broad 
avenue  that  led  to  Sunshine,  their  voices 
were  heard  in  the  familiar  words,  — 

"  Marching  along,  v^o,  are  marcMng  along.'* 

Mrs.  Payson  was  at  her  piano ;  and  the 
children  formed  into  a  circle  as  they  entered 
the  house,  pleasing  themselves  and  their 
older  friends  by  their  delightful  music.  Then 
followed  one  or  two  short  addresses,  and 
the  children  had  liberty  to  run  where  they 
would,  within  the  grounds.  They  did  not 
go  beyond,  nor  do  any  damage.  Each  child 
had  permission  from  Mr.  Payson  to  pick  one 
flower ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  vari* 
ous  tastes  displayed.  While  many  chose  the 
gaudy  marigold,  or  dahlia,  others  were  seen 
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with  flowers  of  a  more  quiet  hue.  Their 
teachers  thought  the  choice  of  the  children 
revealed  many  traits  in  their  character,  but 
they  did  not  know  it. 

All  at  once,  a  drum  and  fife  were  heard ; 
and  once  more  the  happy  company  took  its 
way  toward  a  grove,  where  the  scholars  of 
the  larger  Sunday  school  were  already  sta- 
tioned. A  murmur  of  delighted  surprise 
burst  from  the  lips  of  all ;  for  the  tables  were 
uncovered,  and  a  tempting  display  of  cake 
and  fruit  revealed.  It  did  not  remain  long 
upon  the  tables,  however,  but,  somehow, 
most  mysteriously  disappeared  from  sight. 
Then,  with  another  song,  the  children  left  the 
hospitable  mansion,  while  their  teachers  re- 
mained for  their  feast. 

Every  day  while  Amy  remained  at  Brook- 
side  was  equally  pleasant ;  and  their  joy  was 
full,  when  her  sister,  with  Mr.  Farley,  came  to 
spend  the  last  sabbath.     Always  wi  ie  awake, 
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he  was  heart  and  soul  interested  in  children  ; 
and  gladly  consented  to  address  them  at  their 
concert  on  sabbath  evening.  The  meeting 
was  one  all  the  children  loved,  and  their 
room  was  crowded.  The  parents,  too,  always 
came  to  hear  the  singing  ;  and  many  a  seed 
of  truth  was  sown  in  the  hearts  of  those 
present. 

That  evening  was  no  exception  ;  and  the 
moistened  eye  and  earnest  attention  of  many 
of  the  hearers  evinced  strong  feeling.  The 
day  her  friends  left,  Frances  went  to  visit 
her  scholars.  Although  but  boys,  yet  she 
knew  some  of  them  had  new  hopes  and 
desires.  Her  first  call,  was  at  Johnny 
Clarke's.  He  was  not  at  home ;  but  his 
mother  said  to  her,  — 

"  You  know  that  Johnny  has  carried  to  Mrs. 
Wall  every  morning,  all  winter,  a  little  milk. 
To-day,  Fred  Davis  came  to  ask  him  to  come 
and  see  his  rabbits.  John  wanted  to  go,  and  rau 
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in  to  ask  if  lie  might.  I  was  in  the  pantrj  ; 
and,  as  he  entered,  his  e je  r^ted  upon  the  tin 
pail,  and  he  stopped  a  UMMnent.    I  did  not 

epeak,  nor  did  he  see  me ;  bui  .at.  length  tlie 
woids  came;;  ^  Oh,  the  eld  thing !  I  can^  go  to 
see  the  rabbits.'' 

He  went  to  tell  Fred  his  decision :  then  he 
took  v^  the  pail  9  and,  as  he  went  ont  the  door 
I  heard  him  saj,  '^^  For  Chiist's-  sake :  teacher 
sajs  he  did  not  please  himself.'' 

^  Dear  boj^"  answered  Frances :  ^few  older 
pecyple  oonld  ha^e  done  more.  I  see  the 
same  ^irit  Teij  often :  he  shows  it  b j  taking 
the  poorest  seat  in  school,  or  the  library-book 
B©  ©n^  rfsB  wants." 

7       _     j«r  looked  lia]^j  to  hear  Frances 

:   1.1    _    :.T^  ^:uT.^nCTitffl  oonceniing  her  boy: 

_      :  eared  her  partiality  would 

She  knew  he  had 

:  _  ja  the  best  son 
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Yet  it  was  not  alone  in  her  class  and 
among  the  children,  that  the  truth  was  made 
effectual  unto  salvation.  To  Frances's  great 
joy,  one  in  their  own  household,  her  dear 
mother,  early  came  into  the  light.  She  could 
not  tell  just  when  or  how  the  change  came  : 
all  she  knew  was,  "  That  whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see." 

The  seed  sown  so  plentifully  in  early 
childhood  by  godly  parents  was  not  lost :  life, 
with  its  many  cares,  had  choked  the  word, 
yet  the  fruit  came  after  many  days.  Mother 
and  daughter  were  bound  together  by  new 
ties ;  and  at  once  Mrs.  Stuart  asked  the 
question,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do?" 

The  answer  came  the  next   sabbath ;    for 

Mr.  Butler's  sermon  was  upon  the  people'3 

presenting  a  thank-offering  to  the  Lord.     The 

old  mill  he   considered  no  longer  a  suitable 

place   for   the    teachers   or    children    of    the 
10 
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school ;  aod  urged  the  immediate  erection  of 
a  chapeL  He  was  not  the  only  one  who  had 
felt  the  same ;  jet  few  were  prepared  to  assent 
at  once  to  his  proposition. 

All  the  week,  the  sermon  was  the  subject 
of  conversation  :  at  the  post-office  and  the 
store,  in  the  factory  and  in  the  field,  it  was 
generally  discussed.  Mr.  Stuart  heard  it 
everywhere ;  and,  much  to  his  daughter's 
surprise,  subscribed  liberally  toward  the 
chapel.  He  was  not  the  only  one  who  did 
so  ;  but  few  of  the  people  were  wealthy,  and 
some  of  those  not  disposed  to  expend  their 
money  in  building  churches.  Mr.  Payson's 
gift  was  the  land  on  which  the  chapel  might 
stand ;  and  it  was  commenced  about  the  mid- 
dle of  summer.  The  people  did  as  in  Bible- 
times,  —  contributed  according  to  their 
means  ;  the  poorer  ones  making  many  sacri- 
fices to  help,  and  the  richer  ones  often  doing 
the    same.      The    chapel   became   the    great 
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attraction;  yet  the  children,  as  well  as  their 
teachers,  had  a  very  strong  attachment  for 
the  room  in  which  they  had  at  first  begun  the 
school.  It  had  proved  successful  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  already 
had  wrought  a  great  change  among  the  chil- 
dren in  Brookside. 

Thomas  Neal.was  the  only  boy  who  made 
no  progress :  often  Frances  felt  he  must  leave 
her  class,  and  then   she  would  decide  to  try 

him  a  little  longer.     His  mother  sometimes 

» 
expressed  interest  in  the  school,  but  would 

never  enter   it.     When   urged   by   Frances, 

her  answer  invariably  was,  — 

*'  It  is  not  for  the  likes  of  me." 

One  day,  Frances  met  her  near  the  chapel, 
and  watched  her  as  she  stood  gazing  at  the 
workmen.  At  last,  sEe  turned  toward  Fran- 
ces, saying,  — 

"  Tom  says  he  is  going  to  help  build  that." 

'^  So  all  the  children  say,"  answered 
Frances. 
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Sure  enough,  the  children  had  begun,  very 
soon  after  the  chapel  was  commenced,  to  ask 
what  they  could  do.  All  the  mission-schol- 
ars had  gardens  around  the  mill ;  but  the 
flowers  and  vegetables  they  had  raised  had 
been  heretofore  sold  to  procure  some  comforts 
for  themselves. 

Some  of  the  girls  had  learned  to  braid 
straw  and  bind  shoes,  hoping  that  more  beau- 
tiful dresses  and  bonnets  could  be  bought 
with  the  money  they  earned.  But  when  the 
cellar-walls  of  the  chapel  were  completed, 
and  the  boards  and  bricks  were  brought  to 
finish  the  building,  the  scholars  forgot  their 
own  wants.  Each  one  was  anxious  to  drive 
at  least  one  nail  into  the  chapel. 

They  resorted  to  various  expedients,  the 
members  of  the  two  schools  vying  with  each 
other ;  and  their  teachers  were  often  called 
upon  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  fill  tha 
treasury. 
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Sometimes  the  children  denied  themselves 
butter  or  ^ugar  ;  some  gave  up  tea  and  coffee; 
others  asked  that  the  fruit  of  an  apple  or 
pear  tree,  might  be  devoted  to  the  good 
cause.  Often  a  hen,  or  a  brood  of  chickens, 
was  thus  consecrated.  Some  of  the  girls 
gave  up  some  article  of  dress,  or  assisted  in 
the  household  work,  to  save  or  to  earn 
money. 

The  farmers  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
caterpillar  upon  their  trees ;  so  several  of  the 
boys  engaged  to  kill  them.  No  children 
were  ever  more  busy  than  those  in  Brookside 
that  summer. 

Two  miles  from  the  village  was  a  large 
hotel,  where  .many  families  from  the  city 
boarded  during  the  season.  Frances  Stuart 
suggested  to  some  of  her  friends,  that  here 
they  might  find  a  market  for  fruit  and  flow- 
ers. A  band  of  boys,  twelve  in  number, 
was   organized.      Two  of  them   went   twice 
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a  week  to  Siiuny  Brook.  Everywhere  they 
were  known  by  the  badges  upon  their  caps. 
The  words  ''  Busy  Bees "  were  worked  in 
bright  colors,  and  worn  whenever  they  went 
to  the  hotel. 

The  fruit  and  flowers  were  always  brought 
to  Mrs.  Stuart's  house :  Frances  agreeing  to 
pack  them  for  transportation.  It  was  no 
small  labor,  but  with  Kate's  assistance  was 
cheerfully  done.  The  boys  went  forth  full 
of  hope,  nor  were  they  disappointed.  The 
first  time,  they  s"old  all  they  carried ;  and 
the  ladies  at  the  hotel,  learning  the  object 
of  their  sale,  paid  them  generously,  promis- 
ing them  in  the  future  equal  success. 

John  and  Harry  were  untiring  in  their 
efforts,  working  early  and  late.  Xo  bees  ever 
worked  faster  than  these  two  busy  ones. 
Their  fruit  and  flowers  were  thought  more 
desirable  than  that  of  their  companions.  As 
the  same  gardens  furnished  the  supply  of  all, 
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this  was  hardly  possible ;  and  Frances  ac- 
counted for  the  partiality  shown  to  Harry 
and  his  companion  by  their  speaking  counte- 
nances and  pleasant  voices. 

The  two  never  went  to  Sunny  Brook,  but 
they  had  some  wonderful  story  to  relate. 
One  day,  as  Frances  and  Katie  were  out 
driving,  they  saw  these  two  boys  approach- 
ing. Their  baskets  were  empty  ;  and  they 
looked  so  happy,  that  Frances  invited  them 
to  ride  with  her.  They  were  hardly  in  the 
buggy,  when  Harry  said, — 

"  Such  a  time  as  we  have  had  to-day ! 
You  know,  Miss  Frances,  I  had  a  basketful 
of  plums,  and  Mr.  Stone  invited  us  to  ride 
with  him.  We  met  several  ladies  before  we 
reached  Sunny  Brook ;  and  one  and  another 
said, — 

"  '  Save  me  a  box; '  ^  and  me,'  '•  and  me.' 

'^  I  promised  all  should  have  some  ;  but, 
when   we    arrived    at   the    hotel,   the  land- 
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lord  asked  to  see  us.  He  wanted  all  my 
plums ;  said  he  would  give  me  more  than 
if  I  sold  them  by  the  box.  But,  as  I  had 
already  promised  part  of  them,  I  had  to  re- 
fuse. I  could  see  Mr.  Fisher  was  offended 
Tivith  me  ;  but  what  else  could  I  do  ? 

"  When  the  ladies  returned,  they  purchased 
half  my  fruit  and  all  John's  flowers  ;  and  we 
started  to  come  home.  As  we  came  to  the 
long  bridge,  we  saw  a  gentleman  driving 
slowly  toward  us.  He  looked  inquiringly, 
first  at  us,  and  then  at  our  caps.  Then  he 
stopped,  asked  who  we  were,  and  our  errand. 
I  was  too  much  grieved  at  my  ill  success,  to 
speak;  but  Johnny  told  the  whole  story. 
He  asked  several  questions  ;  and  then,  taking 
out  a  large  newspaper,  he  told  me  to  empty 
my  plums  into  it.  Then,  Miss  Frances,  only 
tliink :  he  gave  me  that  for  the  few  plums  I 
had  left.  I  should  like  such  a  customer 
every  day." 
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The  that  proved  to  be  a  five-dollar  gold 
piece.  John  now  took  up  the  thread  of  dis- 
course, and  said,  — 

''  Yes,  Miss  Frances :  the  gentleman  told 
Harry  he  must  always  remember  to  keep 
such  a  promise,  no  matter  what  the  result 
might  be  to  himself.  That,  as  he  gave  his 
promise  to  the  ladies  first,  he  was  bound  to 
keep  it.  He  said,  too,  that  God  would  bless 
those  who  spoke  the  truth.  I  have  seen  the 
gentleman,"  added  Johnny ;  "  and  his  face 
is  very  familiar.  He  said  he  knew  you,  too, 
Miss  Frances ;  and  perhaps  he  should  come  to 
see  us  next  Sunday." 

Frances  vainly  wondered  whom  the  stran- 
ger  could  be  ;  but  hardly  had  she  reached 
her  home,  when  she  heard  a  voice  calling  for 
her.  It  proved  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Farley  ;  and 
his  salutation  was,  — 

''  I  hope   you  are  fond  of  plums,  and  will 

^Ip  me  eat  these,  Miss  Frances." 
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Katie  at  once  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  they  are 
Harry's  plums  !  " 

"  Oh,  no.  Miss  Katie  !  "  said  the  gentleman: 
'^  by  no  means.  They  did  belong  to  a  '  busy 
bee,'  a  few  hours  ago ;  but  they  are  niine 
now." 

Mr.  Farley  came  on  business,  and  he  re- 
mained over  the  sabbath.  He  did  not  wait 
until  then  to  visit  the  new  building,  but 
went  almost  as  often  as  Frances  did  to  watch 
its  progress. 

The  Sunday's  lesson  was  the  history  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira.  In  Mr.  Farley's  ad- 
dress to  the  school,  he  alluded  to  his  inter- 
view wnth  the  two  lads  a  few  days  before, 
and  his  pleasure  at  finding  that  Harry  pre- 
ferred to  lose  the  sale  of  his  fruit,  rather  than 
to  tell  a  falsehood.  He  repeated  to  the  chil- 
dren these  words,  — 

''  Lord,  who  sliall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ? 
who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ? 
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"  He  that  walketli  uprightly,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his 
heart." 

"  Notice,"  said  Mr.  Farley  :  ''  it  is  not 
enough  that  our  words  should  be  truthful, 
but  the  heart  must  be  pure." 

He  asked  the  children  to  repeat  verses 
from  the  Bible,  that  they  thought  would  be 
applicable  to  the  subject. 

Thanks  to  Miss  Stuart,  this  was  no  strange 
exercise  to  any  of  them ;  and  she  was  grati- 
fied at  their  ready  reply.  Hardly  one 
scholar  failed  to  remember  some  passage. 

After  school,  Mr.  Farley  consulted  with 
Frances  how  he  could  still  farther  aid  the 
scholars  in  their  good  work.  She  knew  that 
some  of  the  boys  were  inveterate  whittlers, 
no  wood  being  secure  from  their  attacks. 
But,  all  the  next  week,  knives  and  green 
paint  were  briskly  used  in  constructing 
dahlia-poles  :  and,  for  once,  even  these  boya 
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were  found  to  be  of  service  in  the  commU' 
nity. 

At  last  the  building  was  completed,  and 
every  thing  in  order,  inside  and  out :  even  a 
carpet  and  small-  organ  were  purchased  with 
the  money  earned  by  the  young  people.  A 
surprise  awaited  all  in  the  village  ;  for,  just  an 
hour  before  the  services  were  to  commence,  a 
sweet-toned  bell  was  heard  ringing  out,  for 
the  first  time,  its  welcome  to  God's  house. 

The  giver  of  the  bell  was  perhaps  as  much 
surprised  when  he  reached  the  chapel,  to  see 
over  the  door,  on  a  small  stone  tablet  and  in 
gilt  letters,  the  words,  ^'  Payson  Chapel."  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  children  that  the 
kindness  of  their  constant  friend  should  be 
thus  perpetuated. 

With  the  opening  of  the  chapel,  a  bless- 
ing descended  upon  the  school.  Curiosity 
brought  some  new  scholars  at  first;  but 
faithful    instruction,  and   the   interest   mani 
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Tested  in  them,  retained  them  in  their  places. 
Once  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Butler  preached  to  the 
children  and  their  parents  ;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  sealed  God's  truth  to  many  hearts. 


CHAPTER    YIIL 

CLOUDS. 

NE  day  in  September,  Mr.  Stu- 
art brought  home  a  letter  for  his 
daughter.    As  it  was  from  Amy,  he 
waited  to  hear  its  contents.    When 
Frances  read  it,  she  exclaimed,  — 
"  I  am  so  glad  !  " 
"  For  what  ?  "  asked  her  father. 
"  I  will  read  what  she  says,  aloud,"  said 
Frances.     Only  waiting   to  call  her  mother, 
she  read, — 

"  I  have  pleasant  news  to  tell  you.  Mr. 
Farley  has  very  suddenly  decided  to  remove 
to  Brookside.  "We  shall  come  as  soon  as  we 
can  find  a  house.     We  are  sorry  to  leave  our 

158 
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fri(?nd3  here,  but  very  glad  to  be  so  near 
you." 

''  Wonders  will  never  cease,"  answered  Mr. 
Stuart.  "  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Farley  for  them 
all  to  come  to  us  ;  and  then  they  can  mere 
easily  find  a  suitable  house." 

In  a  week  the  Farley  family  arrived  ,  and, 
before  the  month  was  ended,  they  were 
settled  in  a  commodious  house,  less  than  a 
mile  from  Mr.  Stuart's.  Hardly  a  day  passed 
that  the  two  families  did  not  meet ;  and  many 
were  the  walks  and  rides  Frances  took,  in 
company  with  Susie  Rogers  and  Amy  Law- 
rence :  so  every  town  and  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  well  explored. 

One  day  the  friends  were  out  driving.  It 
had  been  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  none  of 
them  noticed  bow  fost  the  clouds  were  gath- 
ering. All  at  once  a  drop  of  rain  fell  upon 
Frances's  hand ;  and,  looking  up,  her  exclama- 
tion of  dismay  caused  them  to  see  they  could 
not  escape  from  the  shower. 
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Soon  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  while  the 
vivid  lightning  and  heavy  thunder  made  the 
scene  still  more  terrific.  They  drove  quickly 
for  a  while,  until  Susie  discovered  a  small 
house  upon  their  right.  It  was  not  an  invit- 
ing residence  ;  but  any  place  was  better  than 
being  out  in  the  storm. 

The  woman  did  not  look  very  cordial :  still, 
she  invited  them  in ;  and,  securing  the  horse 
as  well  as  they  could,  they  entered.  No  one 
of  the  party  felt  inclined  to  sit  down,  how- 
ever. 

The  two  chfldren  looked  as  badly  as  their 
mother ;  but,  after  a  while,  were  willing  to  an- 
swer the  questions  of  the  ladies.  Neither 
day  nor  sabbath  school  had  they  ever  at- 
tended ;  and  Frances  tried  to  .induce  the 
mother  to  allow  them  to  come.  But  she  was 
opposed  to  learning,  she  said,  of  every  kind. 
Susie  had  with  her  some  little  books,  which 
she  gave  to  the  children.     The  pictures  in 
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them  were  very  pretty,  and  she  hoped   they 
might  desire  to  understand  what  they  meant. 

The  next  week  Frances  and  Susie  went 
again  to  see  the  woman.  She  consented,  at 
last,  that  her  children  should  enter  the  Sun- 
day school.  Frances  suspected  it  was  done 
more  to  get  rid  of  her  visitors,  than  from  any 
better  motive  :  but  the  consent  was  gained  ; 
that  was  encouraging.  Clothing  was  fur- 
nished also ;  and  Mrs.  Green  showed  a  moth- 
er's feelings  when  her  children  left  their 
home  on  sabbath  afternoon  with  Miss  Fran- 
ces, for  she  said,  — 

'■'-  Be  sure  and  be  good  children,  so  that 
Miss  Stuart  will  not  be  ashamed  of  you." 

These  girls  were  too  much  like  others  to 
cause  mortification  to  their  teachers;  but  they 
were  very  ignorant,  and  Lucy  Morris  was 
pleased  enough  to  be  asked  to  teach  them  their 
letters.  Before  two  months  were  gone  they  ■ 
knew  them  all,  and  could  read  easy  sentences. 
11 
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One  sabbath,  Frances's  quick  eye  discov- 
ered their  mother  in  a  back  seat  in  the  chapel. 
She  evidently  shrank  from  notice,  so  no  one 
spoke  to  her.  In  the  evening,  she  came 
again,  and  lingered  of  her  own  accord  to 
speak  to  Miss  Stuart.  Ere  September  was 
past,  mother  and  children  were  regular  at- 
tendants at  the  school  and  chapel.  It  was  a 
long  while  before  Mrs.  Green  would  consent 
to  enter  any  class :  she  said  she  would  sit 
where  she  could  see  and  hear  the  rest.  So 
she  was  indulged.  Her  daughter  Martha 
revealed  the  true  reason  for  the  mother's 
backwardness  :  for  she  said  one  day,  — 

"  Only  think,  Miss  Stuart,  my  mother  can 
read  now  almost  as  well  as  I  can  !  Jane  and 
I  have  been  teaching  her." 

The  next  week,  Frances  called  to  see  Mrs. 
Green,  taking  with  her  a  Testament  bound 
with  the  Psalms :  as  she  gave  it  to  her,  she 
said,  — 
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"  My  father  bought  half  a  dozen  of  these 
books  to  give  away  ;  and  I  thought  you  would 
like  one.  You  will  read  it  every  day,  will 
you  not?" 

Mrs.  Green  hesitated  before  she  replied. 
"For  me,  did  you  say?  Yes,  indeed:  for  it 
was  through  your  school  I  learned  to  read. 
You  know  I  once  told  you  I  did  not  wish  my 
children  to  learn.  But^hey  had  been  at 
school  only  a  few  weeks  before  I  felt  differ- 
ently, and  longed  myself  to  know  something. 
We  can  never  thank  you  enough  that  you 
persevered  in  entreating  them  to  go  to  the 
school." 

The  room  looked  so  improved,  that  Frances 
had  seated  hetself  by  the  window ;  and  she 
replied,  — 

"  Did  you  ever  thank  Christ  for  what  he 
has  done  for  you  ?  " 

"  Never,"  answered  Mrs.  Green :  "  he 
would  not  desire  thanks  from  me.  I  am  a 
great  sinner.     No  one  cares  for  me." 
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'^  But  Christ  is  a  friend  of  the  friendless: 
none  are  too  mean  or  sinful  for  him  to  wish 
to  save." 

'^  To  save,  did  you  say  ?  You  do  not  know 
what  a  sinner  I  have  been !  '■ 

"  He  died  for  great  sinners ;  and  he  calls 
upon  you  to  repent  of  sin,  and  believe  in 
him." 

But  repentance  implied  forsaking  sin.  She 
was  all  ready  to  acknowledge  her  sinfulness 
in  a  general  way,  —  to  mourn  over  the 
wretchedness  sin  had  caused  her,  and  to 
contrast  her  home  with  that  of  her  more 
fortunate  neighbors.  But  to  give  up  her 
chosen  way,  and  devote  herself  to  the  Lord, 
was  a  different  matter.  A  full  hour  was 
spent  by  Frances  in  endeavoring  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Green  that  she  only  was  to  blame  for 
her  degradation  and  misery. 

Some  light  seemed  at  last  to  enter  the 
darkened   understanding :    some   desires   for 
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a  better  state  of  things.  Frances  read  to 
her  from  the  Bible,  and  a  few  verses  appeared 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  hard  heart : 
they  were,  — 

"  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  her  sins  Avhich 
are  many  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved  much  ; 
but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same 
loveth  little." 

And,  "  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy 
shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
re-penteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  persons  which  need  no  repentance." 

These  verses  Frances  marked,  besides 
others  of  similar  import;  and,  as  she  left  the 
house,  she  said,  — 

"  I  hope  you  will  remember  that  the  same 
Jesus,  who,  while  eating  in  Simon's  houso 
forgave  the  woman  who  anointed  his  feet,  is 
all  ready  to  forgive  you."  • 

Mrs.  Green  listened  to  Frances,  but  made 
no  direct  reply  to  what  she  said  :    still,  as 
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her  visitor  left;  she  said;  "  You  must  come 
again." 

Frances  was  ready  to  promise  ;  and,  bid 
ding  her  good-by,  mounted  her  pony.  On 
her  way  home,  she  met  Thomas  Neal.  His 
face  was  actually  clean ;  and,  as  he  said 
with  considerable  earnestness;  "  Are  you  not 
going  to  see  my  mother  ?  '^  the  pony's  head 
was  turned  toward  his  home.  When  she 
reached  it;  Mrs.  Neal  said;  — 

"  I  was  thinking  this  afternoon  of  you, 
Miss  Stuart." 

'•'- 1  am  glad,"  said  Frances ;  "  for  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  be  remembered  by  our  friends." 

""  But,"  said  Mrs.  Neal,  "  I  am  not  one  of 
your  friends." 

"  Are  you  not  ?  "  asked  Frances  :  "  why;  1 
am  one  of  yours." 

"  It  can  not  be,«"  persisted  Mrs.  Neal :  "  I 
am  nobody's  friend." 

''  But,"    said    Frances,   ''  all   the    mothers 
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consider  me  their  friend;  and  I  wish  you  to 
do  the  same." 

Before  Francis's  call  was  ended,  Mrs.  Xeal 
appeared  to  believe  in  her  sincerity.  She 
promised  to  call  frequently  upon  her,  and 
kept  her  promise.  Sometimes  she  was 
cheered  by  Mrs.  Neal's  interest  in  the  truth, 
and  then,  again,  all  her  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing. It  was  the  old  story  over  again, — 
gratitude  to  earthly  friends,  but  none  to  the 
heavenly  Benefactor. 

Frances's  faith  was  strong,  however :  .she 
had  learned,  by  experience,  that  God  hears 
and  answers  praj'er.  Weekly,  as  the  band 
of  Sunday-school  teachers  met  for  prayer, 
some  encouraging  fact  was  narrated,  or  prom- 
ise pleaded,  which  confirmed  and  increased 
her  faith. 

About  this  time,  a  missionary  circle  was 
formed  among  the  young  people :  they  had 
proved  such  earnest  workers  for  the  Lord  the 
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summer  before,  that  Mr.  Butler  invited  them 
to  contribute  money  to  send  Bibles  and  tracts 
to  those  destitute  of  religious  reading. 

So  he  asked  the  members  of  the  two 
schools  to  meet  him  one  Sunday  evening, 
and  read  to  them  the  twenty-eighth  chapter 
'Of  Genesis.  The  verse  he  dwelt  upon  in  his 
remarks,  was,  — 

'^  Of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will 
surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee." 

Then  he  told  them  that  the  Bible  did  not 
command  us  to  give  in  the  same  proportion 
as  Jacob  gave  ;  but  that  God  promised  pecu- 
liar blessings  to  the  charitable,  such  as,  — 

"  Thou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and  thine 
heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest 
unto  him:  because  that  for  this  thing  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy 
works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thy  hand 
unto.'^ 

"  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
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land  :  therefore  I  command  thee,  saying,  Thou 
shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother^ 
to  thy  poor,  and  to  the  needy  in  thy  land." 

Mr.  Butler  reminded  the  scholars  of  the 
interest  they  had  manifested  last  season  in 
building  the  chapel.  All  assented  to  this ; 
yet  some  of  the  older  ones  were  hardly  pre- 
pared to  make  the  same  sacrifices  of  their 
property,  that  they  had  done  the  summer 
before.  Yet,  before  they  separated,  almost 
all  had  decided  that  Jacob's  rule  of  giving 
should  also  be  theirs. 

Frances  had  long  made  this  her  practice : 
at  first,  because  it  was  her  grandmother's, 
and  afterward  because  it  seemed  the  right 
way.  John  Glarke  lingered  to  walk  home 
with  her  ;  and,  on  the  way  home,  he  said,  — 

''  I  do  not  know  what  to  do ;  for  last  week 
I  lost  my  new  knife,  and  mother  said  I  was 
careless,  and  must  earn  another  if  I  had  one. 
But  it  will  take  a  lonjj;  while  if  I  <(ive  one- 
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fcenth  a\vay.  Do  you  tbink  Mr.  Butler  would 
care  if  I  did  not  ?  " 

'^  I  think  Johnny  Clarke  would  care,  if  he 
were  not  generous,  and  dear  Jesus  too. 
You  want  to  please  him,  I  'know.  I  do  not 
mean  to  name  any  rule  to  you  for  giving; 
only  you  would  not  be  happy  to  keep  all 
your  money.'^ 

Johnny  knew  that  well ;  but  he  tried  to 
think  differently,  and  left  his  teacher  very 
abruptly.  She  did  not  see  him  again  until 
Saturday  afternoon;  then  he  came  running 
into  her  room;  and,  opening  his  money-box 
upon  the  table,  the  pennies  were  scattered  in 
all  directions. 

'''•  There,*'  he  said  :  "  I  give  them  all  away  ;  " 
and,  when  Miss  Stuart  remonstrated,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  No :  I  will  not  keep  one.  I  have 
been  fighting  all  the  week  with  that  money. 
I  like  to  earn  it,  to  hejy  the  pennies  strike 
each  other  when  I  drop  them  into  the  box, 
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and  to  think  how  rich  I  am  getting.  But  I 
don't  want  to  be  a  miser  :  so  I  shall  give  it 
all  this  time,  and  afterward  only  a  tenth,  as 
Mr.  Butler  said. 

As  the  boy  was  determined,  Frances  said 
no  more,  but  loved  him  all  the  better  for  his 
unselfishness.  Others  of  the  children  began 
ardently,  but  failed  to  continue.  Whenever 
Frances  saw  any  of  the  parents,  she  always 
tried  to  interest  them  also. 

One  day,  she  overtook  Mrs.  Green  on  her 
way  to  the  Hive,  and,  as  usual,  spoke  of  the 
new  plan.  But  Mrs.  Green  could  not  see 
what  poor  people  like  her  had  to  give  away, 
until  Frances  showed  her  that  kind  words 
and  friendly  acts  often  did  more  good  than 
money.  That  very  week  she  proved  the 
truth  of  Miss  Stuart's  words,  and  watched 
with  some  of  her  neighbors'  children,  feeling 
herself  glad  to  be  of  use. 

All  the  poor  people  confided  in  Frances : 
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not  that  she  did  more  than  many  others  to 
win  their  affection,  but  she  had  more  tact  in 
expressing  it.  Her  friend,  Susie  Eogers, 
often  spoke  of  the  difference,  and  wished 
Frances  would  reveal  the  reason. 

"  It's  no  credit  to  me,"  Frances  replied, 
"  if  I  do  gain  access  to  their  hearts ;  for  no 
one,  Susie,  makes  greater  sacrifices  of  com- 
fort than  do  you,  as,  with  so  large  a  farm,  you 
have  far  less  leisure,  and  yet  you  visit 
more." 

"  Xot  more  than  you,  Frances,"  answered 
Susie,  ^'  and  never  half  so  acceptably.  It  is  a 
great  trouble  to  me  that  I  reap  so  little 
fruit." 

''  But,"  said  Frances,  '^  I  think  it  is  not 
right  to  be  troubled.  God  loves  the  souls 
he  has  made,  better  than  we  can.  All  he  re- 
quires of  us  is  to  improve  our  talents  in  his 
service ;  for  you  know  our  different  gifts  of 
pleasing  are  our  talents.     I  hear  people   say, 
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if  they  were  only  rich,  they  would  do  good ; 
but  we  are  all  rich  in  some  way." 

Susie  Rogers  felt  the  influence  of  her 
friend's  remarks  ever  after.  She  saw  that 
the  diversity  of  gifts  was  wisely  ordered,  and 
ceased  desiring  to  be  like  Frances,  but  tried 
to  possess  more  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good.  * 

However  well  Frances  could  convince 
others,  she  found  it  often  a  difficult  matter  to 
put  her  own  counsel  into  practice.  She  could 
see  no  progress  in  her  younger  sister.  Many 
girls  no  older  had  become  true  Christians  ;  but, 
to  every  entreaty,  Kate  would  only  reply,  — 

"  By  and  by,  when  I  am  older,  will  be  time 
enough  to  think  of  religion.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  up  the  world  now." 

Only  a  school-girl,  Kate  was  very  fond  of 
pleasure.  With  many  of  her  sister's  gifts, 
she  had  not  religious  principle  to  control  and 
guide   her.     No    social    circle   was    deemed 
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complete  without  her  presence ;  and,  as  she 
never  neglected  her  studies,  she  was  allowed 
to  visit  with  Frances. 

Their  father,  too,  was  very  proud  of  his 
children:  indulgent,  he  had  usually  been  to 
Frances's  scruples  of  conscience;  still,  it  was 
a  relief  to  him,  that  Kate  was  not  troubled  by 
them.  Frances  herself  was  perhaps  a  gainer 
too,  as,  if  she  hesitated  about  accepting  any 
invitation,  Kate  was  always  ready  to  comply. 
Yet  her  very  attractions  only  fitted  her  for 
more  useful  service  for  the  Master ;  and  the 
older  sister  knew  it  well,  but  found  that  Kate 
must  learn  for  herself  the  failure  of  earthly 
pleasures  to  give  lasting  happiness.  To 
every  entreaty  of  her  mother  or  Frances,  her 
answer  always  was,  — 

'^  I  am  as  happy  as  I  want  to  be.  It  will 
be  time  enough  for  religion  when  I  am  older." 

She  loved  Frances  dearly,  but  would  often 
tell  her  that  she  never  had  tried  the  world^s 
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pleasures,  and  so  was  not  fitted  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  their  endurance.  Frances,  in  turn, 
would  express  her  gratitude,  that,  before  she 
had  become  engrossed  in  them,  she  had 
found  wisdom  to  be  the  most  desirable  pos- 
session, and  had  early  secured  it  for  her  own. 

But,  notwithstanding  Katie's  seeming  light- 
heartedness,  she  did  sometimes  envy  her 
sister.  For  no  disappointment  regarding  the 
failure  of  the  latter's  plans  long  affected  her 
serenity. 

Oue  week,  they,  with  many  of  their 
friends,  had  planned  an  excursion  to  a  neigh- 
boring town.  A  musical  society  was  holding 
its  anniversary  the/e,  and  some  fine  rehear- 
sals of  sacred  music  were  to  be  given.  They 
had  long  been  anticipated  with  pleasure ; 
and  Katie,  when  she  went  to  her  room  the 
evening  before,  stood  at  her  window  gazing 
at  the  stars.  As  she  turned  away,  she  ex 
claimed, — 
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"  Oh,  to-morrow !  how  I  wish  it  were 
here !  " 

The  morrow  came  ;  but  alas  I  the  rain  came 
also,  —  not  a  fine  mist,  but  in  torrents :  it 
poured  all  day.  Katie  had  not  even  her 
school  to  occupy  her  thoughts ;  for  it  was 
vacation :  and  she  wandered  about,  unhappy 
herself,  and  making  others  so.  She  still 
hoped  that  the  next  day  might  be  fair,  but 
hoped  in  vain.  Frances  had  expected  as 
much  pleasure  from  these  entertainments  as 
any  one.  Katie  knew  this  well ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  she  had  tried  all  her  own 
resources  and  found  them  wanting,  she 
sought  Franceses  society.  Neither  in  her 
own  nor  in  her  mother's  room  was  she ;  but, 
from  the  parlor,  Katie  heard  the  sounds  of 
the  piano. 

Seated  at  it,  was  the  elder  sister ;  and,  as 
Katie  stood  at  the  half-opened  door,  Frances 
said, — 
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^^  T  was  wishing  you  woulrl  come,  Katie." 

'^  For  what?  How  can  you  sit  here  so 
contentedly,  Frances,  and  all  this  rain  falling 
so  fast?" 

"Where  should  I  sit?  not  in  it,  I  hope. 
Come  and  play  this  duet  with  me,  won't  you, 
Kate  ?  " 

With  a  little  urging,  Katie  came,  but  not 
without  first  saying,  — 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  be  so  resigned  to 
not  going  to  Dayton,  when  I  am  so  disap- 
pointed." 

"  I  am  disappointed  too ;  but,  when  I  re- 
member who  sends  the  rain,  I  am  sure  it  is 
for  some  wise  reason,  and  so  try  to  make  the 
best  of  it." 

The  two  were  still  playing,  when  they 
heard  a  step  on  the  piazza,  and  then  a  tap 
upon  the  window-pane.  Turning  round, 
Frances  saw  their  visitor  was  Amy,  and 
hastened    to   admit   her.     She    had    brouglit 
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her  sewing  with  her ;  and  the  afternoon  went 
very  quickly.  In  the  evening,  more  com- 
pany came.  Their  last  caller  proved  to  be 
Howard  Rogers,  who  said,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  — 

''  I  have  two  items  of  news  for  you." 

"  What  are  they  ?  "  asked  Katie  ;  "  any 
thing  pleasant  ?  " 

'^  All  pleasant,"  replied  Mr.  Rogers :  "  the 
stars  are  shining,  and  the  convention  is  to 
remain  another  day  in  Dayton." 

"  So  we  can  go,  after  all,"  said  Amy. 

"  Yes,"  said  Howard :  "  it  is  still  true, 
that,— 

After  sorrow,  joy  again.* " 

Joy  came  certainly  the  next  day,  and  went 
with  the  happy  party  to  Dayton.  Katie  was 
not  the  only  one  who  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  singer  they  had  most  desired  to  hear 
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did  not  appear  at  all  until  the  last  day  :  so, 
if  they  had  gone  earlier  in  the  week,  ttiey 
would  not  have  heard  him. 

'*  After  all,"  thought  she,  on  their  home- 
ward way,  "  Frances's  plan  is  the  best,  —  to 
take  things  as  they  come.  I  will  try  and 
imitate  her  next  time." 

Well  w^ould  it  have  been  for  her  if  she 
had  taken  for  her  pattern  and  guide  a  higher 
standard,  even  the  heavenly  Teacher. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


A   JOURNEY. 


fT  was  only  a  few  morniDgs  after, 
that  Frances  was  most  agreeably 
surprised.  She  had  taken  riding- 
lessons  before  she  left  Albany ;  and 
her  father  had  promised  her  a  pony  soon  after 
she  had  come  to  Brookside.  But  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  procuring  one  that  he  liked  ;  and 
she  had  almost  ceased  to  think  of  it. 

One  morning,  however,  she  was  awakened 
by  her  sister  ;  and,  half  opening  her  eyes, 
she  saw  Katie,  as  she  stood  by  the  open 
window,  clapping  her  hands  with  joy,  and 
exclaiming,  "  They've  come  !  oh,  they've 
come !  " 

''  Who  has  come  ?  " 
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But  Katie  was  out  of  bearing ;  and  Fran, 
ces,  as  soon  as  possible,  went  berself  to  tbe 
window.  Tbere  she  saw  two  ponies,  such 
beauties  !  Nor  did  she  wonder,  as  she  looked, 
dt  her  sister's  enthusiasm.  Katie  was  already 
feeding  them  with  apples;  her  father  standing 
by,  smiling  to  see  their  appreciation  of  her 
kindness.  It  was  not  long  before  the  older 
sister  joined  the  group ;  and  then  Mrs.  Stuart 
came.  Breakfast  was  only  a  secondary  thing 
with  any  of  the  family ;  and,  after  it  was 
over,  the  sisters  took  their  first  ride  upon 
the  new  ponies. 

They  proved  satisfactory ;  and  Katie,  for 
once,  was  sorry  to  hear  the  academy-bell 
ringing.  However,  it  was  a  great  pleasure, 
as  she  rode  in  sight  of  the  buildings  to  hear 
her  schoolmates'  expressions  of  admiration. 
They  crowded  around  her ;  and,  as  John  led 
the  pony  away,  again  and  again  was  she 
called  upon  to  narrate  how  she  became  its 
fortunate  possessor. 
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Frances  turned  her  pony's  head  •toward 
Greendale,  for  so  had  Amy  named  their  new 
home.  None  of  the  family  were  in  sight  as 
she  came  up  the  road  ;  yet  she  heard  voices 
within  the  house,  as  she  sprang  from  the 
pony.  She  was  just  securing  him  when 
some  one  said,  — 

"  I  wonder  if  Miss  Stuart  remembers 
me?" 

The  wonder  was  of  short  duration :  as 
Frances  instantly  recognized  the  gentleman 
as  Mr.  Prescott,  whom  she  had  seen  at 
Springfield  some  months  before.  Prince 
came  too ;  and  Frances  thought  his  smile 
really  beautiful,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
pony.  She  was  glad,  too,  to  notice  how 
differently  the  gentleman  spoke  to  Prince : 
the  haughty  manner  and  harsh  word  were 
gone.  In  their  place  was  apparent  the 
benevolence  that  regards  all  men  of  whatever 
hue,  as  brethren;    for  Arthur  Prescott  had 
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gained,  since  she  bad  seen  him,  the  wisdom 
that  Cometh  from  above.  ''  First  pure,  then 
peaceable,"  was  his  motto  now ;  and  no 
person  came  under  his  influence  but  felt  the 
difference  in  him. 

Prince  took  the  pony  to  the  stable  ;  but 
paused  on  the  way,  as  he  heard  Mr.  Prescott 
say  to  the  young  lady,  "  What  do  you  call 
the  pony  ?  " 

Before  she  could  answer.  Amy  caught 
sight  of  the  horse ;  and,  running  out,  called 
to  Prince  to  bring  it  back.  He  was  all  ready 
to  do  any  thing,  rather  than  return  to  the 
field  ;  for,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  did  not 
like  to  work.  He  heard  Miss  Frances's  answer 
to  a  question  of  Miss  Lawrence,  — 

'^  Yes  :  we  each  have  one.  They  are  alike, 
except  that  Katie's  has  one  white  spot ;  and 
she  has  name^  hers  in  memory  of  a  dog  she 
once  had :  mine,  I  call  Tiptoe." 

With    many    flourishes    of  his    own    toes, 
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Prince  accompanied  Tiptoe  to  the  barn,  where 
he  gave  him  the  best  refreshment  he  could 
find,  and  they  were  good  h'iends  at  once. 
But  suddenly  he  remembered  his  unfinished 
work ;  and,  throwing  down  the  pan  of  oats, 
he  was  ofi". 

Tiptoe  remained  many  hours  unmolested ; 
for  another  caller  had  been  added  to  the 
group  at  Greendale,  and  even  the  pony  was 
forgotten  by  its  mistress.  But  Prince,  after 
his  dinner,  made  a  short  call  upon  him,  and 
was  gratified  that  Tiptoe  welcomed  his 
approach.  It  was  quite  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  ere  Frances  and  her  friend  Susie 
came  to  look  at  the  animal.  They  found  he 
had  had  good  care ;  and,  mounting  her  own 
horse,  the  two  friends  rode  together  toward 
Mr.  Stuart's. 

Susie  did  not  make  a  long  call;  but,  the 
next  day,  about  twenfy  of  the  young  people 
assembled   at  Frances's   house.     They  were 
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intending  to  spend  the  day  in  the  woods,  and 
they  left  home  early  after  breakfast.  It  was 
truly  an  April  day :  now  and  then  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fell ;  but  the  air  was  soft  and 
balmy,  and  the  tokens  of  spring  were  around 
them  on  every  side. 

After  a  while,  they  left  the  woods,  and 
climbed  a  high  hill  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  exceedingly  steep;  but  Mr.  Prescott  told 
of  long  tramps  he  had  taken  in  Brazil,  and 
the  company  forgot  their  fatigue  as  they 
listened  to  his  account.  Finally,  they  all 
reached  the  summit;  and  none  regretted  the 
effort  its  ascent  had  required. 

Toward  noon,  baskets  were  opened,  and  a 
store  of  good  "things  found  in  them.  The 
most  romantic  of  the  party  found  that  bread 
and  meat  were  more  necessary  to  sustain 
life  than  the  most  beautiful  view  they  could 
look  upon.  For  the  next  two  hours,  many 
glimpses  of  character  were  shown  in  the 
employments  chosen  by  the  party. 
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Some  of  the  more  practical  restored  dishes 
and  tumblers  to  their  pristine  cleanliness; 
others,  who  never  liked  work^  tired  them- 
selves to  no  purpose  by  chasing  each  other 
through  the  trees.  Now  and  then  might  be 
seen  some  with  pencil  and  sketch-book  in 
hand,  or  some  favorite  poem  from  which  they 
were  delighting  a  little  circle  around  them. 
All  were  happy ;  but  some  were  conferring 
happiness,  as  well  as  receiving  it  themselves. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  that 
the  wagon  was  seen  far  down  the  mount,  that 
was  to  convey  them  home.  The  route  they 
took  to  reach  it  was  even  more  fatiguing 
than  the  ascent  had  been ;  but,  at  last,  they 
were  all  in  the  wagon,  and  the  horses  bearing 
them  to  the  Hive,  where  they  were  eagerly 
looked  for  by  its  mistress. 

As  they  came  in  one  after  another,  Mrs. 
Rogers  said,  — 

**  You  are  all  welcome." 
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They  were  sure,  from  tlie  substantial  tokens 
of  welcome  they  received,  that  she  spoke  the 
truth,  as,  indeed,  she  always  did. 

Perhaps  Frances  Stuart  was  the  only  one 
of  the  number  who  recalled  the  first  visit  she 
had  made  in  that  house.  As  she  entered  to- 
day, her  eye  rested  upon  a  large  photograph 
of  Robert  Rogers,  which  hung  upon  the  wall. 
How  vividly  she  remembered  his  bright  face, 
as  he  so  pleasantly  offered  to  escort  home  her 
sister  and  herself,  years  ago.  Now  he  was  a 
dweller  in  another  home.  Early  enlisting  in 
his  country's  service,  he  had  nobly  fought  in 
many  battles,  and  in  prison  had  breathed  out 
his  young  life. 

But  he  was  K^hrist's  soldier  as  well ;  and 
his  last  words  were,  "  Tell  my  mother  it  is 
all  right." 

Comrades  had  brought  home  the  message 
to  the  bereaved  family  :  and  they,  too,  in  their 
deep  grief,  could  say  with  him,  "  Thy  will  be 
done." 
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reconciled  to-day.  I  shall  have  one  or  two 
days  to  show  you  the  lions  in  Boston  before 
I  return  to  the  bank." 

So  it  was  arranged ;  and  the  ride  to  Boston 
proved  delightful.  Amy  had  been  the  same 
route  some  years  before  ;  but  to  Frances  it 
was  all  new.  They  both  found  much  to  ex- 
cite their  wonder  and  admiration.  Mr.  Stuart 
smiled  at  their  enthusiasm,  though  they  knew 
he  sympathized  with  them.  While  Arthur 
Prescott,  born  in  Boston,  still  thought  it  the 
most  delightful  city  in  the  world,  and  every 
mile  of  the  way  rejoiced  that  he  was  near  his 
home. 

His  parents  were  absent  from  the  city,  and 
their  house  was  closed ;  so  the  party  went  to 
the  Revere  House.  They  did  not  spend 
many  of  their  waking  hours  in  doors,  how- 
ever;  Arthur  Prescott  proving  an  excellent 
pilot,  they  saw  all  of  interest  in  and  around 
the  city. 
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Perhaps  their  visit  to  the  Navy  Yard  was 
the  most  interesting  to  Frances ;  every  thing 
was  so  new,  —  the  sentinel  at  the  entrance, 
pacing  to  and  fro ;  a  party  of  marines  stand- 
ing motionless  near  by,  and  the  shells  and 
cannon-balls,  with  other  implements  of  war, 
around  them.  Farther  on,  the  dry  dock, 
of  which  she  had  so  often  heard ;  only 
now  it  was  not  dry^  and  a  huge  ship  was 
within  it. 

James  Rogers  was  surgeon  on  board  of  one 
of  the  monitors,  which  was  waiting  for  sailing- 
orders;  so  Mr.  Stuart  signalled  for  him  to 
come  to  them.  He  gladly  showed  them  all 
the  wonders  of  the  yard ;  and  they  found  the 
workshops,  notwithstanding  the  loud  noises 
within,  very  attractive.  Two  or  three  large 
ships  in  process  of  erection  were  also  visited ; 
yet  the  ropewalk  proved  the  most  curious 
and  interesting  place.  Only  Arthur  Prescott 
knew  before,  that  all   the   rope  used  in  the 
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navy  of  the  United  States  is  manufactured 
in  the  Charlestown  Xavy  Yard. 

From  thence,  they  went  to  a  wharf,  where, 
entering  a  row-boat,  they  were  speedily 
transferred  to  the  monitor.  How  curiously 
the  low,  black  thing  looked  !  every  part  of 
"  the  cheese-box  "  had  its  mysteries. .  When 
they  entered  the  turret,  their  wonder  did  not 
cease,  although  James  Rogers  showed  himself 
familiar  with  all.  As  they  first  went  below, 
they  could  hardly  breathe,  the  air  was  so 
close :  still,  the  novelty  of  all  made  them 
forget  the  discomfort.  But,  when  they  went 
to  the  engine-room,  the  intense  heat  caused 
them  to  return  at  once  ;  and  they  were  glad 
to  accept  Mr.  Rogers's  invitation  for  a  pull 
down  the  harbor. 

How  delightful  it  was,  with  the  full  moon 
shining  upon  the  water,  the  sailors  keeping 
time  with  their  oars,  and  the  happy  company 
whom  they  carried  over  the  waves!    At  first, 
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tliey  sang  and  talked  most  merrily ;  and  then, 
for  a  few  moments,  silence  reigned.  To 
Frances  came  thoughts  of  home,  —  of  mother 
and  sister,  and  of  the  dear  children  in  Brook-^ 
side  she  loved  so  well. 

She  thought,  too,  of  her  conversation  with 
Susie  Rogers,  months  before,  concerning  the 
different  gifts  each  person  in  the  world  pos- 
sessed ;  and,  as  she  looked  around  her  that 
pleasant  evening,  she  realized  it  as  never 
before.  Were  not  all  about  her  proofs  of  the 
wonderful  skill  of  man  and  of  his  Creator. 
A  hymn  her  grandmother  had  taught  her  in 
childhood's  days  came  to  her  mind  ;  and, 
before  she  was  aware  of  it,  she  was 
singing,— 


"  He  built  the  earth,  he  spread  the  sky, 

And  fixed  the  starry  lights  on  high : 

Wonders  of  grace  to  God  belong, 

Repeat  his  mercies  in  your  song.** 
13 
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Amy's  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  ;  and^ 
joining  with  Frances,  all  heard  the  next 
verse : — 

"  He  fills  the  sun  with  morning  light, 
He  bids  the  moon  direct  the  night : 
His  mercies  ever  shall  endure, 
When  suns  and  moons  shall  shine  no  more." 

James  Rogers  accepted  Mr.  Stuart's  invi- 
tation to  take  tea  at  the  hotel ;  and  the  even- 
ing went  too  quickly  for  them  all.  Late  as 
it  was,  Frances  wrote  a  full  account  of  the 
afternoon's  pleasure  before  she  went  to  rest ; 
and  Susie  Rogers  read  it  a  day  or  two  later. 
She  had  wished  to  join  the  party,  but  could 
not ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  be  remembered 
by  the  long  letter  she  received. 

The  next  day,  two  people  were  made  sorry 
by  the  departure  of  Amy  and  Frances.  The 
morning  was  rainy ;  and  Arthur  Prescott,  as 
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be  entered  the   ladies'  room   at   the    depot, 
said,  — 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Stuart,  the  very  clouds 
sympathize  with  my  grief  at  your  departure." 

But  they  all  smiled  when  Amy  Lawrence, 
pointing  to  the  sun  breaking  through  the 
clouds,  replied,  "  But,  Cousin  Arthur,  the 
clouds  are  ever  changing." 

The  young  man  was  not  the  only  one  to 
regret  the  departure  of  the  travelers.  Still, 
they  found  that  change  of  place  brought 
pleasure  ;  and  the  two  weeks  spent  in  sight- 
seeing were  ever  green  spots  in  Frances 
Stuart's  memory. 

Yet,  she  was  glad  to  turn  her  face  home- 
ward ;  and,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
station-house  in  Brookside,  Katie's  smiling 
face  appeared  at  the  window.  She  hardly 
waited  for  her  sister  to  alight  from  the  car, 
ere,  seizing  her,  she  said,  — 

"  Tiptoe  is  waiting  for  his  mistress." 
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The  buggy  was  waiting  also ;  and  Mr. 
Stuart  and  Amy  entering  that,  the  sisters 
were  soon  mounted,  and  galloping  toward 
home.  Mrs.  Stuart  was  in  the  doorway  as 
they  came  up ;  and  Frances,  leaping  from 
her  pony,  sprang  into  her  mother's  arms, 
saying,  — 

"  There  is  no  place  like  home,  after  all." 

^*  And  nobody  like  your  mother  and  Kartie, 
I  guess,  either,"  said  her  sister. 

"  Nobody,"  replied  Frances  :  "  you  never 
said  a  truer  thing.  Home-ties  are  the 
strongest :  mother  and  sister  ai'e  swe;d 
words." 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Katie  ;  while  the  mother 
did  not  tell  her  thoughts,  except  by  looks  full 
of  love,  such  as  only  mothers  can  give  to 
their  children. 


CHAPTER    X. 


MAKING    HONEY. 

HILE  Frances  was  away,  the 
/W°\/^  people  in  Brookside  came  to  a  de- 

Yf  Or  cision  concerning  a  new  church. 
^  Long  talked  of,  it  had  been  de- 
layed, because  all  hated  to  break  old  ties. 
At  last,  with  much  prayer,  it  was  decided  to 
wait  no  longer ;  and,  wherever  Frances  went 
the  first  week  after  her  arrival  home,  the  new 
enterprise  was  the  subject  of  conversation. 

The  Stuart  family  were  among  those  who 
left  the  old  church ;  and  the  step  caused 
Frances,  as  well  as  her  mother,  some  tears. 
Yet  hard  as  it  was  to  leave  Mr.  Butler,  and 
other  dear  friends,  still,  those  whom  they 
loved  equally  well  would  be  associated  witb 
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them.  Besides,  although  separated,  were  not 
they  still  one  in  their  faith  and  hope  ?  Then, 
too,  the  new  pastor  was  no  stranger :  he  had 
been  identified  with  the  sabbath  school  and 
Payson  Chapel  from  the  first ;  and  Frances  re- 
joiced with  Susie,  as  she  said,  — 

"  Brother  Howard  has  decided  to  settle  in 
Brookside,  and  we  are  all  so  happy.'^  While 
she  was  speaking,  the  door  opened,  and  Katie 
ushered  in  Mrs.  Bond  and  Martha  Barry.  Of 
course  they  found  a  welcome,  and  Frances 
was  eager  to  tell  the  news.  But  she  knew 
at  once  that  it  was  no  news  to  Martha;  and 
her  previous  suspicions  were  confirmed,  that 
two  of  her  best  friends  were  interested  in 
each  other.  The  ladies  had  come  to  spend 
the  day,  and  Susie  was  easily  persuaded  to 
remain  also. 

But  the  hours  were  too  few  to  teU  and  to 
hear  all  each  had  to  communicate.  Toward 
tea-time,  Mr.  Bond,  and  with  him  the  pastor 
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elect,  appeared.  Frances  wondered  again ; 
yet  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  followed  almost 
immediately,  she  thought  she  was  dreaming. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Butler  thought  so  too,  as  she 
said,  — 

^'  Why,  Frances,  you  do  not  even  say  you 
were  glad  to  see  us;  but  your  father  invited 
us  to  come." 

^'  I  am  glad,  if  I  did  not  tell  you  so,"  Fran- 
ces replied;  and  none  of  the  guests  doubted 
her  word.  Not  until  a  late  hour  did  the 
friends  separate,  and  Susie  remained  all  night. 
When  the  two  were  alone,  Susie  told  Fran- 
ces of  a  long  call  Martha  Green  had  made 
her  the  day  before.  She  came  burdened  with 
sin,  but  went  away  trusting  only  in  Christ 
for  salvation. 

Frances  thought  of  this  again  the  next  week 
as  she  met  Mrs.  Green  :  she  was  all  ready  to 
speak  of  her  daughter,  whom  she  acknowl- 
edged to  be  greatly  changed.  When  Frances 
asked  her, — 
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'^  Do  you  mean  to  have  your  daughter  enter 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  you  stand  outside  ?  " 

The  mother  could  not  answer  the  question, 
but  promised  Frances  that  she  would  not  for- 
get it.  The  same  inquiry  had  been  forced 
ypon  her  by  her  daughter's  conversion ;  but, 
as  before,  the  mother  delayed  repentance, 
and  quieted  her  uneasy  conscience  by  the 
resolution  that  sometime  she  would  seek  and 
find. 

As  Frances  was  on  her  w^ay  to  Mrs.  Neal's, 
she  did  not  prolong  the  conversation,  but 
went  thither  as  speedil}^  as  possible.  She 
looked,  if  any  thing,  more  disconsolate  than 
ever  ;  and,  as  she  saw  her  visitor,  exclaimed, — • 

''  Have  you  heard  about  my  Thomas  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Frances :  "  what  is  there  to 
hear?" 

The  stoiy  was  not  uncommon.  Under  no 
restraint  at  home,  the  boy  had  been  easily  led 
into   temptation.      Only  his   youth   had  pr& 
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vented  his  being  sent  to  prison.  While  they 
were  talking,  he  came  in ;  and  Frances  no- 
ticed how  little  he  appeared  to  care  for  what 
had  caused  others  such  great  sorrow. 

He  carelessly  nodded  as  he  entered,  and 
taking  up  an  old  newspaper,  commenced  to 
read  it.  But,  going  toward  him,  she  thought 
his  indifference  feigned,  —  his  paper  was  up- 
side down.  Besides,  he  had  added  sin  to  sin, 
and  was  not  in  a  state  to  heed  reproof ;  yet 
she  could  not  forbear  saying,  — 

'■^  I  am  sorry  for  you,  Thomas ;  and,  when 
you  are  sober,  I  think  you  will  be  sorry  too." 

He  tried  to^ answer;  but  his  speech  was  so 
unintelligible,  that  she  turned  to  his  mother, 
saying,  — 

"  If  I  can  help  you,  Mrs.  Neal,  you  will 
come  to  me." 

''  Oh,  yes  !  "  was  the  quick  reply  ;  "  for  you 
are  our  only  friend." 

Frances  remembered  her  conversation  witb 
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Mrs.  Neal  the  summer  before,  when  she  would 
not  own  that  she  considered  her  as  even  her 
friend.  Sad  as  the  present  circumstances 
were,  Frances  rejoiced  at  the  acknowledg- 
ment. Laying  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Neal's  shoul- 
der, Frances  said,  — 

"  Do  not  forget  that  Jesus  is  your  best 
Friend." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Neal :  "  he  is  nothing  to 
me." 

"  But,  if  you  ask  him,  he  will  be  every 
thing,  —  a  friend  in  your  greatest  troubles, 
and  a  Saviour  from  all  condemnation.  Seek 
his  help,  and  you  will  know  how  much  he  can 
do  for  you." 

Mrs.  Neal  did  not  respond  heartily  to 
Frances's  words;  still,  as  they  parted,  she 
said, — 

^'  I  am  always  glad  to  see  you,  and  wish  I 
was  like  you." 

On  her  way  home,  she  met  Johnny  Clarke. 
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He  nad  been  away  several  weeks ;  and,  com* 
ing  to  meet  her,  he  said, — 

"  I  am  going  to  enter  college  next  fall." 
To  her  remark,  — 

"  Then  you  have  found  friends,"  he  replied, 
''  Oh,  yes  !  every  thing  has  gone  right ;  and  it 
is  true,  as  you  said,  that  they  that  seek  the 
Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing." 

"  You  have  found  it  so  ?  "  asked  Frances. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  I  can  never  thank  you 
enough  for  teaching  me  to  make  every  thing 
a  subject  of  prayer  ;  and  I  shall  always  do  it 
in  the  future  too." 

From  Johnny's  account,  Frances  found  a 
suitable  outfit  for  the  winter  was  all  that  was 
lacking  to  enable  him  to  enter  college.  His 
mother's  resources  and  Christian  friends 
would  see  him  through  his  studies;  and 
Frances  assured  him  that  she  saw  a  way  to 
procure  the  rest.  The  plan  was  only  half 
matured   in   her  own   mind;   but   John  was 
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sure,  if  Miss  Stuart  said  it  could  be  accom- 
plished, it  would  be. 

To  college  he  went  therefore ;  and  Frances, 
with  the  aid  of  some  of  her  friends,  organ- 
ized a  sewing-circle  among  the  Sunday 
scholars.  Not  without  sacrifice ;  for  these 
same  young  ladies  had  promised  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  reading  history  together 
when  the  cold  weather  should  come.  But' 
history  could  wait  better  than  Johnny  could  ; 
and,  every  fortnight,  the  young  girls  met  to 
sew,  under  the  care  of  the  older  ones.  Only 
those  who  have  undertaken  similar  duties 
can  appreciate  the  labor  and  self-denial 
exercised  by  Frances  and  her  friends. 
Gradually,  however,  the  garments  were  com- 
pleted ;  and  many  older  friends,  not  connected 
with  the  circle,  were  induced  to  contribute 
some  article  to  fill  the  box,  which  was  sent 
to  John  about  Thanksgiving  time. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  by  all  his  friends   t(? 
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know  if  an}  letter  had  been  received  from 
him  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gift.  Christ- 
mas week,  Miss  Stuart  invited  the  members 
of  the  sewing-circle  to  meet  at  her  father's 
house  to  tea.  Every  one  was  prompt  in  her 
attendance,  and  a  great  amount  of  work  was 
accomplished ;  for,  although  Johnny's  imme- 
diate wants  were  supplied,  others  as  destitute 
as  he  had  been  named,  equally  deserving 
their  favor. 

Just  before  supper-time,  the  brothers  and 
friends  came  in,  until  all  the  school  were 
present ;  and  Frances  employed  the  boys  and 
young  men  in.passing  the  bread  and  cake  to 
her  guests.  It  was  a  merry  company ;  and 
Frances  thought  so  as  she  returned  to  the 
parlor  after  tea.  She  stood  a  moment  on 
the  threshold,  enjoying  the  scene.  Many  of 
the  lads  were  still  making  themselves  useful, 
either  winding  or  holding  a  skein  of  yarn  ; 
and  one  or  two  were  handily  using  the  needle. 
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Near  her  were  Susie  Rogers  and  a  group 
of  little  girls,  making  patchwork ;  farther 
on,  was  Miss  Lawrence,  superintending  the 
knitting-work.  Martha  Barry,  who  had  been 
active  as  any,  was  examining  a  shirt  which 
one  of  the  older  girls  had  just  completed. 
She  stood  by  until  Miss  Barry  said,  — 

"I  could  not  have  made  it  better  myself, 
Jane." 

Frances  noticed  that  teacher  and  scholar 
looked  equally  pleased  as  the  garment 
was  folded  and  placed  in  the  basket.  She 
also  noticed  how  near  Mr.  Rogers  stood  to 
her  friend,  and  that  he  shared  their  pleas- 
ure.    Just  then,  some  one  exclaimed,  — 

".Oh !  Miss  Stuart  has  a  letter  in  her 
hand:  I  wonder  if  she  is  going  to  read  it 
to  us." 

Another  girl,  nearer  Miss  Stuart,  remarked, 
"  I  think  Johnny  wrote  it." 

Sure  enough,  the  letter  was  from  him ;  and 
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there  was  an  eager  smile  npon  all  counte* 
nances,  as  Miss  Stuart  said, — 

"  I  have  a  letter  to  read  to  the  '  Busy 
Bees  : '  should  you  like  to  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes'm,  yes,  ma'am,"  many  replied ; 
and,  Mr.  Rogers  giving  her  a  seat,  she  com- 
menced to  read, — 

"My  very  dear  Teacher, — 

"  How  can  I  ever  thank  you,  or  the  busy 
workers  who  have  remembered  me  so  gen- 
erously 1  The  honey  came  very  safely ;  and 
I  wish  I  could  describe  my  joy.  I  knew  that 
a  bundle  was  cpming ;  but  I  did  not  expect 
half  nor  a  quarter  the  articles  that  you  sent. 
I  had  been  out  to  recitation,  and,  on  entering 
my  room,  saw  the  box.  As  I  stood  dumb 
with  astonishment,  my  room-mate  ex- 
claimed, — 

'' '  What  are  you  afraid  of,  Clarke  ?  Do 
open  it,  for  T  long  to  see  what  is  inside.' 
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"  I  had  seen  him  open  many  boxes  ;  for  he 
has  one  almost  weekly.  But  his  boxes  never 
caused  him  the  pleasure  mine  did  me. 
The  direction  was.  I  knew,  Mr.  Stuart's 
work.  But,  when  the  cover  of  the  box  was 
oflp,  I  forgot  the  outside  ;  for  there,  in  sight, 
lay  six  shirts,  with  as  many  bosoms  and  col- 
lars. How  nice  and  white  they  looked ! 
Then  the  under-garments :  I  am  sure  no 
winter's  cold  will  ever  penetrate  them.  The 
socks  must  have  been  knit  by  Martha  Green 
and  her  sister ;  and,  on  the  worsted  scarf  and 
slippers,  I  know  the  nimble  fingers  of  Katie 
Stuart  and  Lucy  Morris  were  employed. 

"  But  the  flannel  dressing-gown  wholly  un- 
manned me.  I  have  felt  the  need  of  one  for 
many  weeks,  but  never  expected  such  a  gift. 
Thank  Mrs.  Rogers  for  it,  also  for  the  two 
linen  handkerchiefs  I  found  in  its  pocket. 
She  has  all  her  life  been  trying  to  make 
others  happy :  the  Lord  will  reward  her. 
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^'  The  quilt  is  a  great  ornament  to  my  bed  ^ 
and,  if  the  little  girls  who  made  it  were  here^ 
I  should  kiss  them  every  one.  But,  Miss- 
Frances,  I  shall  have  to  delegate  the  pleasant 
duty  to  you.'^ 

Miss  Frances,  as  she  read  this  sentence,, 
looked  over  at  the  group  of  children.  They 
all  smiled  as  she  did  so  ;  and  one  or  two  of 
them  said, — 

''  We  will  agree,  Miss  Stuart." 

But  she  smilingly  told  them  they  must 
wait  a  while  before  she  obeyed  the  message ; 
and  went  on  with  her  reading  :  — 

''  One  great  gift  I  have  not  alluded  to  ;  but 
it  is  not  because  I  do  not  value  it.  It  is,  as 
you  know,  the  splendid  overcoat ;  and,  when 
I  put  it  on,  I  wondered  if  there  were  a  man 
in  college  happier  than  I  was.  For  it,  thank 
all  who  contributed  to  its  purchase. 

"  I  can  not  enumerate  all  the  contents  of 
the    box.     Your   gift    of    writing-paper   and 
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envelopes,  pens  and  postage-stamps,  is  inval- 
uable. Last,  though  not  least,  I  found  hid 
away,  most  securely,  three  large  pies  and  a 
fine  loaf  of  cake.  One  of  the  pies  was  from 
my  mother;  but  the  others,  I  was  sure,  were 
your  own  handiwork,  Miss  Frances ;  and  I 
kept  Thanksgiving  Day,  I  assure  you. 

"  Before  I  close  this  long  letter,  I  want  to 
describe  to  you  my  room  :  it  is  in  the  fourth 
story  of  a  venerable  brick  building,  as  pleas- 
ant as  it  can  be.  It  faces  the  south.  We 
have  a  pretty  carpet  on  its  floor,  provided  by 
my  room-mate,  Charles  Bradish.  He  is  a 
noble  fellow  ;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  lacks 
the  one  thing  needful. 

"  His  writing-desk  and  a  well-filled  book- 
case are  on  one  side  of  the  room,  our  arm- 
chairs are  at  the  windows,  my  Bible  and 
hymn-book  are  on  my  little  table  ;  and  we  do 
enjoy  ourselves,  I  assure  you.  Bradish  has 
brought  many  beautiful  pictures  to  grace  our 
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walls :  the  only  ornamental  thing  I  have  is 
the  root  of  English  ivy  your  sister  Katie  gave 
me.  It  is  growing  rapidly,  and  attracts  the 
attention  of  all  who  come  to  see  us. 

"  I  am  getting  on  grandly  in  my  studies ; 
and  I  try  to  do  some  good  among  my  fellow- 
students.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  do  right 
among  so  many  wnld  fellows.  They  soon 
found  out  that  I  professed  to  be  a  Christian ; 
and  they  tried  to  laugh  me  out  of  '  the  non- 
sense/ as  they  called  it. 

"  These  I  could  resist  easily ;  but  there 
are  others  who  see  no  harm  in  pleasures 
which  I  have  been  taught  are  wrong  for  any 
one  to  indulge  in.  As  they  are  young  men 
whose  society  and  conversation  are  improv- 
ing, it  has  required  a  great  deal  of  courage 
for  me  to  decline  when  urged  to  join  them. 

"  But  if  I  have  been  able  to  say  *  No,'  I  am 
sure  it  has  been  owing  to  your  faithful 
instructions  in  years  past ;  and  will  you,  Miss 
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Frances,  tell  all  my  mates  in  Brookside,  that 
the  truths  they  are  studying  now  in  the  Holy 
Bible  will  be  their  shield  and  buckler  when 
they  encounter  trial  and  temptation. 

"  Once  more,  give  my  warmest  thanks  to 
J. 11  who  so  generously  gave  or  worked  for  my 
benefit ;  and  believe  me  now,  as  ever, 

"  Your  afi'ectionate  scholar  and  friend, 

"Johnny  Clarke." 

Harry  Buck  was  the  only  one  of  her 
class  who  was  not  at  the  tea-party ;  and 
Frances  went  the  next  day  to  inquire  for  him. 
On  her  way,  she  stopped  at  Greendale  ;  and, 
as  Amy  saw  her,  she  exclaimed,  — 

"  You  are  the  one  we  wanted  to  see." 

'*  Then  I  am  glad  I  have  come,"  replied 
Frances. 

Had  she  seen  Amy's  companion  before  she 
spoke,  perhaps  her  pleasure  would  have  been 
less  frankly  expressed.     Yet  she  was  glad  to 
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Bee  Arthur  Prescott ;  and,  as  she  felt  the 
warm  grasp  of  his  hand,  she  knew  he  shared 
her  joy.  As  he  heard  the  two  ladies  talk 
over  the  festivities  of  the  day  before,  he 
could  not  help  saying,  — 

"  I  wish  I  had  been  here  yesterday  I " 

He  was  not  the  only  one  that  wished  so  ; 
and  Amy  urged  Frances  remaining  through 
the  afternoon  with  them.  But,  to  every, 
argument,  she  only  replied, — 

"  I  should  like  to  stay ;  but  I  must  inquire 
about  Harry.  Mr.  Butler  says,  you  know, 
that  duty  comes  before  pleasure."  *i 

"  And  we  know,"  said  Arthur,  "  that  you 
have  learned  the  lesson  well :  neither  Amy 
nor  you  ever  forget  it,  I  believe.  Such  busy 
people  I  never  saw." 

"  Yet  you  said,  this  morning.  Cousin  Arthur, 
that  those  who  lived  in  the  country  did  not 
know  what  a  busy  life  was." 

"  I  meant   people  generally.  Amy :    I  did 
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not  mean  Miss  Frances  nor  you.  Yet  I  think 
the  happiest  people  are  those  who  are  the 
most  occupied." 

^'  So  do  I,"  said  Frances.  ^'  I  always  pity 
those  who  have  nothing  to  do,  no  object  in 
life  :  my  father  says,  '  Nothing  '  is  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  a  man  can  do." 

Just  as  she  spoke,  the  clock  on  Payson 
Chapel  struck  four.  It  reminded  her  of  her 
call ;  and,  starting  up,  she  bade  adieu  to  her 
friends.  Arthur  asked  permission  to  visit 
her  that  evening,  which  was  quickly  given, 
and  she  proceeded  on  her  way. 

Her  thoughts  were  busy  until  she  reached 
Mrs.  Buck's  door.  Never  did  she  enter  it 
without  remembering  her  first  call  upon  the 
family,  and  the  wonderful  change  in  the  head 
of  the  household.  His  wife  never  forgot  it 
either,  nor  Miss  Stuart's  constant  kindness 
since.  When  she  inquired  for  Harry,  the 
mother  said,  — 
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"  Harry  was  sorry  enough  not  to  meet  with 
you  that  day ;  but  he  went  to  Springfield  for 
Mr.  Boyd.  He  has  taken  him  as  an  appren- 
tice ;  and  you  will  be  glad  to  know  how  well 
he  speaks  of  him.  You  do  not  know  how 
that  boy  loves  you,  Miss  Stuart.  My  husband 
often  says  it  is  well  your  influence  over 
Harry  is  always  good  ;  for,  if  Miss  Stuart 
wishes  him  to  do  any  thing,  it  must  be 
done." 

"  How  does  he  like  his  employment  ?  '* 
asked  Frances :  "  as  well  as  he  expected  to 
do?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Mr.  Boyd  says  he  is  going  to  be 
a  first-rate  workman  ;  and  Harry,  when  he 
told  me  what  he  prophesied,  said  the  very 
first  chair  he  made  he  should  give  to  you." 

As  Frances  only  smiled  in  answer,  Mrs. 
Buck  went  on,  — 

"  So  I  hope  when  you  go  to  housekeeping, 
Miss  Frances,  you  will  reserve  some  little 
corner  for  Harry's  chair." 
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Frances  assured  the  happy  mother,  that, 
■when  the  chair  should  come,  there  would  be 
plenty  of  room  found  for  it.  She  lingered 
long,  hoping  she  should  be  able  to  deliver 
her  message  to  the  boy  himself.  Just  as  she 
iiad  decided  not  to  wait  a  moment  more,  she 
heard  his  cheery  voice,  saying,  — 

"  Two  dollars  for  you,  mother  :  how  I  wish 
it  were  two  hundred  instead  !  " 

"  When  he  saw  who  was  with  his  mother, 
he  colored  a  little,  but  came  forward,  as  the 
visitor  said,  — 

'^  That's  right,  Harry  :  nothing  is  too  good 
for  your  mother,  is  it  ?  " 

She  knew  by  his  glance  he  agreed  with 
her,  but  he  did  not  find  it  easy  to  express 
his  thoughts.  What  some  of  them  were, 
however,  his  mother  must  have  guessed  ;  for 
ehe  said;  — 

"  I  wish  you  would  take  off  your  hat,  and 
drink  a  cup  of  tea  with  us.  Miss  Stuart/ 
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^'Oh,  do!  will  yoir?"  urged  ETarry.  "I 
know  you  are  tired  ;  and  tea  always  rests 
one  so  much." 

So  Miss  Stuart  concluded  to  remain.  She 
conferred  great  pleasure  by  her  decision 
but  received  quite  as  much  as  she  gave. 
The  room  and  table  were  as  neat  as  a  pin  ; 
and  the  bread  and  honey  were  delicious. 

"  As  she  rose  from  supper,  she  said, — 

^'  I  feel  like  a  new  person  now." 

"  You  look  like  one,  I  think,  Miss  Frances," 
said  Harry. 

"  Ah  I  "  said  his  father :  **  I  did  not  suppose 
you  thought  Miss  Frances  capable  of  any  im 
provement." 

Harry  tried  to  explain  what  he  did  mean  : 
but  the  lady  herself  prevented  the  necessity 
for  this  ;  for  she  said,  — 

"  Harry  knows  me  better  than  that,  Mr. 
Buck.  We  have  none  of  us  arrived  at  per- 
fection, but  are,  1  hope,  all  pressing  on 
toward  it." 
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It  was  neur  dark  when  Fnincos  moimtod 
her  pony  for  her  homeward  ride ;  but  sho 
felt  no  fear.  However,  she  was  ghid,  when 
half  way  home,  to  be  overtaken  by  Mr.  But- 
ler. He  was  also  on  horseback;  and,  thus 
attended,  she  reached  home  in  safety. 


CHAPTER    XL 


PROGRESS. 

AYS  and  weeks  flew  by,  bring 
ing  with  them  constant  occupation. 
The  time  was  not  all  spent  by 
Frances  Stuart  in  works  of  charity 
and  mercy.  Xor  was  she  at  all  perfect:  with 
a  naturally  sunny  temperament,  she  was  also 
of  quick  impulses,  and  these  often  led  her 
astray.  Yet  her  life  was  a  very  happy  one  i 
and  she  found,  ^as  all  may  do,  that,  when  she 
least  sought  her  own  pleasure,  happiness  was 
sure  to  come. 

As  the  boys  comprising  her  first  class  iu 
sabbath  school  had  gone  out  from  her  care, 
others  had  come  in  ;   yet  the  early  ones  re- 
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tained  the  warmest  place  in  her  heart.  She 
pleased  John  Clark,  and  herself  too,  by  send- 
ing him  a  weekly  record  of  all  that  took 
place  at  Brookside ;  securing,  in  this  way,  her 
influence  over  the  young  man,  and  strength- 
ening the  ties  that  bound  him  to  his  home 
and  friends. 

His  great  aspiration  was  to  preach  the 
gospel ;  and  the  teachers  and  scholars  of 
Payson  Chapel  had  assumed  the  expense 
of  his  education.  It  was  astonishing  to  see 
how  liberal  they  were;  many  of  them  very 
poor,  yet  trained  as  they  had  been  to  give 
tithes  unto  the  Lord,  they  esteemed  it  a 
pleasure  to  give  to  their  old  schoolmate. 

He,  in  turn,  sent  a  letter  every  month  for 
the  sabbath-school  concert.  It  contained  no 
startling  incidents ;  yet  it  greatly  added  to 
the  interest  of  the  meeting.  They  knew 
from  its  pages,  that  although  away  from 
them,  and  much   engrossed  with  his  studies, 
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yet  his  childhood  was  not  forgotten,  nor  one 
of  the  boys  and  girls  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated.  Often,  too,  he  spoke  of  words  he 
had  said  for  his  Master  ;  and,  urging  them  to 
do  the  same,  his  very  letters  were  a  blessing 
to  the  little  school. 

Other  letters,  too,  Frances  enjoyed  re- 
ceiving and  answering,  as  also  frequent 
visits  from  dear  friends.  Harry  Buck  was 
not  the  only  one  in  Brookside  who  imagined 
that  some  time  his  dear  Miss  Stuart  might 
have  a  home  elsewhere.  Nor  his  the  only 
gift  thought  of,  should  such  an  event  take 
place.  However,  Frances  kept  her  own 
counsel :  or,  if  there  were  a  few  choice 
spirits  admitted  ^within  the  veil,  they  were 
alike  impenetrable. 

One  day,  Harry  had  been  over  to  Elton,  on 
an  errand  for  his  employer;  returning,  he 
passed  the  parsonage,  and,  hearing  voices  in 
the  garden,  looked  to  see  if  Miss  Barry  were 
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in  sight.  His  curiosity  was  more  than  grati- 
fied. She  was  there,  and  with  her  three  of 
her  best  friends.  But  Frances  and  Martha 
were  too  absorbed  with  their  companions  to 
bestow  even  a  thought  upon  him.  Just  at 
dusk,  as  he  was  resting  from  the  day's  labors, 
he  saw  Miss  Stuart,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Prescott,  approaching  his  home.  The  lady 
came  to  bring  him  a  letter  from  Johnny. 
Glad  as  Harry  was  of  it,  yet  he  valued  even 
more  the  kind  words  and  smiles  of  the  lady ; 
and,  as  he  watched  her  companion's  face,  he 
knew  that  he  was  not  her  only  admirer. 

The  next  day,  while  Frances  was  at  break- 
fast, a  boy  came  with  a  message  from  Mrs. 
Neal.  The  day  was  rainy  ;  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
tried  to  dissuade  her  daughter  from  going 
out.  But  Frances  was  sure  that  no  common 
reason  would  have  led  Mrs.  Neal  to  send.  So, 
guarding  herself  from  the  storm,  Joseph 
drove    her    to    the   house.     It   was    as   «5he 
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thought.  Thomas,  who  had  run  away  to  sea 
a  year  before,  had  returned,  but  was  sick  at 
Springfield.  He  had  with  great  difficulty 
written  a  few  lines  to  his  mother,  entreating 
her  to  come  to  him  ;  and  Mrs.  Neal,  not  know 
ing  how  to  go,  hoped  Miss  Stuart  could 
suggest  some  way. 

"  What  does  Thomas  say  ?  "  asked  Frances, 
after  a  moment's  thought. 

"  That  he  wished  he  had  never  gone  to 
sea,"  replied  Mrs.  Neal,  "  and  that  he  has  been 
very  unfortunate.  It  is  strange,"  continued 
she,  "  that  my  boy  should  have  turned  out 
worse  than  any  other  of  your  scholars." 

Frances  did  not  think  so,  but  kept  silent : 
she  would  not  say  a  word  to  increase  the 
mother's  grief,  which  was  already  greater 
than  she  could  bear.  But,  consulting  with 
Joseph,  she  returned  to  the  room,  saying,  — 

''  If  you  will  get  ready  what  you  wish  to 
take  with  you,  Joseph  will  drive  you  over  to 
Springfield." 
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"  Where  will  you  st^  while  he  is  gone  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Neal. 

"  Why,  here,"  replied  Frances. 

"  Can  you,  will  you  stay  in  this  wretched 
house  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Neal  in  surprise  ;  "  will 
you  not  be  afraid  ?  " 

'"  No,"  said  Frances:  ''  every  one  knows  me  ; 
and  Joseph  will  be  back  in  two  or  three 
hours." 

So  it  was  arranged :  Joseph  seemed  the 
only  one  not  satisfied.  He  knew,  as  well  as 
Frances,  that  no  harm  could  happen  to  her ; 
yet  the'  house  was  so  dreary,  he  very  unwill- 
ingly gave  his  consent  to  the  plan.  She 
watched  them  set  off;  and  the  time  seemed 
long  before  she  heard  the  carriage  return. 
But  when  Joseph  entered,  and  she  heard  bis 
story,  she  could  not  be  thankful  enough  that 
Mrs.  Neal  had  gone  to  her  son.  Joseph's 
story  was  as  follows  :  — 

''  We    had    no   difficulty   in   finding    Mrs. 
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Brooks.  Every  thing  about  her  house  was 
nice  enough  for  you,  Miss  Frances.  A  pleas- 
ant-looking girl  opened  the  door ;  and,  before- 
I  had  time  to  help  Mrs.  Neal  out  of  the  buggy^ 
the  girl  asked,  — 

" '  Has  Thomas's  mother  come  ? ' 
'■'•  I  answered  her,  for  Mrs.  Neal  could  not 
speak  herself;  but  she  followed  us  into  the 
house.  A  little  room  opened  from  the  kitchen, 
and  in  it,  on  a  cot-bed,  we  saw  Thomas.  He 
gave  a  little  cry  of  pleasure  as  he  saw  his 
mother,  who  went  in  alone  to  his  room.  In  a 
short  time,  Ida  Brooks  came  for  me  to  see 
Thomas.  He  was  talking  as  I  entered,  but  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  spoke :  I  heard  him 
say,  — 

"  ^  0  mother  !  I  have  had  a  hard  time  :  it 
seemed  as  if  every  one  in  the  world  hated 
me ;  and  I  learned  to  hate  them  too,  all  but 
you,  mother,  and  Miss  Frances.  I  remem- 
bered too  late  your  kindness.     I  was  coming 
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home  to  die ;  but  all  at  once  my  strength  gave 
out,  and  I  stopped  to  rest  on  this  doorstep.' 

"  Thomas  looked  so  pale,  that  Mrs.  Brooks 
interrupted  him,  saying,  '■  I  will  tell  your 
mother  what  happened  next.  When  Fred, 
my  younger^t  son,  came  home  from  school,  he 
said,  '^  There  is  a  man  on  our  steps,  fast  asleep." 
Going  to  the  door,  I  found  the  man  :  my  older 
sons  were  at  home,  and  they  brought  the 
stranger  in.  I  soon  found  it  was  exhaustion 
that  had  led  him  to  rest ;  but  he  grew  sick  so 
rapidly,  that  we  could  learn  nothing  further 
concerning  him.  I  knew  he  was  somebody's 
son,  and  so  cared  for  him.  One  day,  a  week 
ago,  I  was  sitting  by  him,  when  all  at  once  I 
heard  a  feeble  sound  like  "mother."  Everj 
day  he  grew  stronger,  until  at  last  he  said  he 
must  write  to  you ;  and  I  told  him  that  you 
must  come  here.' 

*' '  You  were  very  good,'  said  Mrs.  Neal. 

"  Mrs.  Brooks  smiled,  and  then  laughed  out« 
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right,  as  Thomas  said,  '•  I  think  so  too.'  Then 
Mrs.  Neal  said,  '  I  have  nothing  to  pay  you, 
but  I  am  sure  God  will  bless  you.'  Mrs. 
Brooks  smiled  again  as  she  said.  '  If  He 
does,  it  will  be  better  than  any  money.'  She 
looked  for  a  response  from  Mrs,  Neal ;  but,  as 
none  was  given,  she  asked,  '  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  verse  in  the  Bible,  "  The  blessing  of 
the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich ;  and  he  addeth  no 
sorrow  thereto  "  ?  Have  you  ever  asked  for 
this  kind  of  a  blessing,  ma'am  ? ' 

"  Mrs.  Neal  shook  her  head ;  but,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  she  said,  ^  You  talk  like  Miss 
Frances :  she  knows  all  about  it,  and  has 
tried  to  teach  me.  Last  night,  I  made  a  vow: 
I  said  to  God," that,  if  my  boy  got  well,  T 
would  serve  him.' 

" '  Why  will  you  wait  for  that  ? '  asked  Mrs. 
Brooks  ;  ^  you  may  not  live  yourself.  But  who 
is  Miss  Frances  ?  '  she  inquired. 

"  I  explained,"    said    Joseph,    "  who   you 
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were^  and  how  kind  you  were  to  everybody. 
Then  I  said  I  must  leave,  but  I  was  sure  you 
would  come  yourself  in  a  day  or  two  to 
inquire  for  Thomas." 

"  I  certainly  shall,"  said  Miss  Stuart. 

Two  days  after,  Frances  rode  up  the  street 
that  led  to  Mrs.  Brooks's  house.  She  was  im- 
pressed, as  Joseph  had  been,  with  the  air  of 
comfort  that  pervaded  the  house ;  but,  when 
she  had  seen  its  mistress,  she  forgot  her  sur- 
roundings. They  talked  a  long  while,  and 
then  Frances  went  in  to  see  Thomas.  The 
meeting  was  a  trying  one  for  both.  She  was 
not  prepared  for  the  change  sickness  had 
made  in  the  once  ruddy  boy  ;  while  he  was 
overcome  with  recollections  of  the  past. 
Neither  spoke  immediately;  and  Frances's 
eye  rested  on  "  A  Silent  Comforter  "  upon  the 
wall.    Its  leaves  were  turned  to  the  words, — 

"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 
all  sin." 
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She  repeated  them  aloud,  and  then  sang 
the  familiar  lines, — 

"  Just  as  I  am,  and  waiting  not 
To  rid  my  soul  of  one  dark  blot, 
To  Thee,  whose  blood  can  cleanse  each  spot, 
O  Lamb  of  God  !  I  come." 

When  she  ceased,  he  whispered,  "  We  used 
to  sing  that  in  sabbath  school." 

"  Yes,"  said  Frances :  "  I  am  glad  you 
remember  it.    We  sing  it  now  very  often." 

He  looked  wistfully  at  Frances  as  she  said 
this ;  and  she,  seeing  the  look,  asked, — 

^^  Did  you  think  of  the  school  while  you 
were  away,  Thomas  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes'm,  oYten.  Sometimes  when  I  was 
in  the  watch  on  shipboard,  I  would  remember 
the  hymns  and  lessons  we  used  to  recite  ; 
and,  somehow,  that  hymn  came  oftenest  to 
mind." 

''  Did  you  never  think  the  hymn  was  writ 
ten  for  you,  Thomas  ?  " 
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"  No'm,  not  exactly.  I  do  not  wish  to 
come  to  Jesus  ;  and  "  — 

"  Not  want  to  come,  Thomas  !  Are  you  not 
tired  of  doing  wrong,  and  weary  of  suffer- 
ing?" 

^'  I  am  tired  uf  the  hard  knocks  and  words 
I  have  received  ;  but  then  I  should  like  to  hit 
back  those  who  have  injured  me." 

He  spoke  in  great  anger,  and  Frances 
checked  him.  "You  must  not  say  so, 
Thomas.  It  is  wicked  to  indulge  such  feel- 
ings :  you  must  forgive  all  who  have  injured 
you." 

"  I  never  shall,"  urged  Thomas. 

He  was  almost  sorry  for  the  remark  when 
he  saw  Miss  Stuart^s  grief;  still  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "  No,  not  if  I  live  a  thousand 
years !  " 

After  tea,  she  visited  him  again ;  and  he 
watched  her  as  she  hung  upon  the  wall  an 
illuminated  shield,  with  the  motto,  — 

"  Love  your  enemies." 
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Thomas  did  not  with  such  counsel,  au(^ 
turned  his  head  to  the  wall,  hoping  to  forget 
the  words  ;  but  still  the  bright  letters  rose 
up  before  him.  He  recalled  the  days  on  the 
ship  when  the  sailors  conspired  against  him, 
making  him  their  drudge,  and  vexing  him  in 
every  possible  manner.  He  forgot  his  sullen- 
ness  and  disobedience  of  orders,  the  provoca- 
tion he  daily  gave,  and  only  remembered  their 
cruelty.  It  was  all  well  for  a  lady  like  Miss 
Stuart  to  speak  of  forgiveness :  she  never  had 
any  trials  to  bear.  But,  while  he  was  think- 
ing, he  heard  her  voice,  saying, — 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you,  Thomas?  " 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

So,  opening  iier  Testament,  Miss  Stuart 
read  the  account  of  Stephen's  martyrdom. 
She  saw  that  Thomas  understood  why  she 
had  chosen  that  chapter ;  and,  after  making 
arrangements  for  his  future  comfort,  sht 
went   home.     The  next  morning,  the   worda 
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agaiu  met  his  eye:  be  had  half  a  mind  to 
ask  Mrs.  Brooks  to  remove  the  shield;  but 
lie  hated  to  confess  himself  afraid  of  it.  The 
words  were  a  silent  preacher  to  him  all  that 
day.  In  the  evening,  Mrs.  Brooks  was  alone 
with  him;  and  he  asked  her, — 

"  Did  any  person  ever  injure  you  ?  " 

<She  looked  up  iii  surprise,  as  she  replied, 
"  Oh,  yes  !  very  often." 

^'  How  did  you  bear  it  ?  " 

She  was  still  surprised,  but  said,  "  I  tried 
to  forgive  them." 

He  said  no  more  ;  and,  his  mother  entering, 
the  conversation  was  changed,  though  it  was 
not  forgotten.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  in 
a  few  weeks  Thomas  was  so  far  recovered  as 
to  return  to  his  home.  Mother  and  son  were 
equally  gratified  at  the  improvement  made  in 
the  old  house  during  their  absence.  Kind 
friends  had  been  at  work ;  and  they,  in  turn, 
were  pleased  to  hear  Mrs.  Neal  say, — 
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"  I  mean  to  see  bow  pleasant  I  can  make 
my  home." 

Thomas,  for  a  few  weeks,  appeared  to  try 
also,  then  grew  uneasy,  indulged  in  his  old 
habits,  and  soon  after  disappeared.  So  it  was 
all  the  season ;  he  came  and  went  as  he  chose, 
but  his  mother  bore  with  him  patiently.  She 
gave  evidence  of  an  inward  change,  and  often 
said,  — 

"  When  I  remember  what  an  unfaithful 
mother  I  have  been  to  my  boy,  I  wonder  that 
God  has  spared  my  life." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

GEEAT    EEWAED. 

NE  day,  the  next  spring,  Fran- 
ces  was   sitting  with   her   mother 
near  an  open  window.     Both  were 
^v!t^    sewing,  yet  neither  had  spoken  for 
a  long  while.     One  might  perhaps  guess  the 
subject  of  the  younger  lady's  thoughts,  as  the 
smiles  came  and  went  upon  her  face.     It  was 
evident  the   mother  had  no  doubt  from  the 
frequent    glances    she    bestowed    upon   her 
child.     Much  was  expressed  in  the   counte- 
nances of  both ;  and  so  Katie  thought,  as  she 
paused   on  the    threshold,  whither   she   had 
come    to   impart,  as  usual,  the  latest  news. 
Seeing  that  neither   her    mother   nor   sister 
were  aware  of  her  presence,  she  exclaimed, — 

234 
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"So  jou  are  holding  a  Quaker  meeting: 
may  I  come  in  ?  " 

Both  ladies  laughed  as  Kate  took  their  as- 
sent for  granted ;  but  it  was  Mrs.  Stuart  who 
replied,  "We  shall  no  longer  deserve  the  title 
of  Quakers  if  you  join  us,  Kate." 

"  1  am  glad  you  think  so,'*  was  the  ready 
reply :  "  I  do  hate  to  be  still." 

"  Here  is  another  person  coming,  who  dis- 
likes silence  as  much  as  you,  Kate ;  "  and  the 
young  girl,  turning  her  head,  saw  her  father's 
smiling  face  near  the  window.  How  long  he 
had  been  within  hearing,  none  of  them  knew  ; 
but  they  had  no  time  to  inquire,  for  the  Black 
Prince  was  seen  approaching  in  the  distance. 

As  was  his  wont,  he  was  sounding  his  own 
trumpet,  —  singing  at  the  very  top  of  his 
voice.  Mounted  upon  his  favorite  horse,  a 
white  one.  Prince  was  making  the  most  of  his 
leisure.  How  long  he  would  have  been  trav- 
eling the  short  distance  to  Mr.  Stuart's  house, 
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had  he  not  caught  sight  of  Kate's  speaking 
eyes,  is  not  known.  As  it  was,  Snowball  and 
Ebony  were  soon  cantering  up  to  the  side 
door ;  and,  dismounting,  Prince  handed  Miss 
Frances  a  basket,  saying,  — 

^'  Miss  Amy  say  this  for  you :  it  came  from 
Boston." 

It  contained  two  bouquets ;  and  exquisite 
as  was  the  larger  one,  of  tea-roses  and  carna- 
tions, Frances  almost  preferred  the  other. 
The  sweet  clover  and  blue  violets  carried  her 
back  to  childhood's  days,  and  to  the  school- 
room with  which  the  fragrant  leaf  was  asso- 
ciated. Near  the  close  of  the  note  that 
accompanied  the  gift,  she  was  not  surprised 
to  read  the  words, — 

'•'■  I  wanted  to  send  a  token  of  remembrance 
to  Miss  Barry ;  and  remembering  her  remark, 
that '  sweet  clover  was  always  sweet  to  her/ 
ordered  that  and  the  violets." 

The  flowers  and  the  note  gave -Frances  a 
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good  excuse  for  a  ride.  Kate  needed  no 
urging  to  accompany  her,  and  they  pressed 
Prince  into  the  service.  Her  own  flowers, 
Frances  deposited  in  her  favorite  vase  in  her 
own  room.  Safe  from  curious  eyes,  they 
were  ever  productive  of  sweet  thoughts;  and 
Kate,  while  she  often  laughed  at  her  sister 
for  hiding  her  treasures,  yet  understood  the 
motive  that  led  to  the  act. 

On  their  way,  Kate  remembered  the  news 
she  had  been  so  anxious  to  communicate; 
and,  seeing  that  Prince  was  engrossed  in 
managing  his  steed,  she  said,  — 

"Mr. Payson  told  me  this  morning,  that  the 
parsonage  would  be  ready  for  its  owner  next 
week :  he  said,  too,  he  was  glad  Howard 
Rogers  would  have  so  good  a  wife ;  and  I  told 
him  I  guessed  Howard  was  glad  also.'^ 

"  "What  did  he  say,  then  ?  "  asked  Frances. 

"  Nothing,  in  words.  He  only  laughed, 
but  afterwards  called  me  back  to  tell  me  I 
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could  have  the  key  of  the  parsonage  when- 
ever I  liked.  Do  not  tell  Martha;  but  the 
ladies  are  going  to  carpet  the  house  through- 
out, and  Howard's  father  is  to  furnish  it." 

"  So  Susie  told  me,"  Frances  began  to  say ; 
but,  seeing  Kate's  disappointment  to  find  her 
news  no  news,  the  older  sister  added,  **  I  die' 
not  know  that  the  parsonage  would  be  ready 
so  soon." 

There  was  no  face  at  any  window,  as  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  house ;  but,  going  in, 
the  whole  family  appeared.  Mrs.  Bond  was 
absorbed  with  the  baby ;  a  very  small  child, 
yet  already  filling  a  large  place  in  the  moth- 
er's heart.  The  minister,  too,  had  left  his 
books  and  sermons,  and  was  studying  human 
nature. 

Martha,  surrounded  by  garments  made 
and  unmade,  was  smiling  at  and  with  the 
happy  parents,  while  she  cut  and  sewed  as 
occasion   required.      Somehow,   with   all  hia 
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slowness,  Prince  had  managed  to  reach  the 
parsonage  first,  and  was  on  his  knees  beside 
the  baby  when  the  sisters  entered  the  room. 

Frances  was  indignant  that  he  had  left 
them  to  dismount  and  take  care  of  their 
horses ;  and  only  Mr.  Bond's  presence  pre- 
vented the  hasty  words  that  rose  to  her  lips. 
Perhaps  she  showed  the  feeling  in  her  face ; 
for,  as  she  entered,  Prince,  springing  up, 
said,  — 

"I  allers  forgits  meself  when  I  sees  the 
baby." 

"  He  always  is  sure  to  have  an  excuse," 
said  Katie,  "  whatever  he  does." 

"  Very  like  his  white  brethren  and  sisters 
in  that,"  replied  Mr.  Bond.  . 

"  He  is  very  fond  of  the  baby,"  said  his 
wife. 

Evidently,  Prince's  devotion  to  her  little 
girl  atoned  for  all  his  faults ;  and  the  happy 
mother  held  up   the   child   before   the  open 
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window,  that  Prince  might  again  behold  her 
beauty.  Yery  dexterously  he  threw  a 
wreath  of  apple-blossoms  toward  the  little 
maiden ;  and  she  laughed  and  crowed  as  she 
caught  sight  of  the  pretty  flowers. 

In  the  mean  time,  Frances  had  managed, 
unobserved  by  the  rest  of  the  family,  to 
deliver  the  bouquet  and  message  to  Martha  ; 
and  she  was  not  the  only  one  to  admire  and 
praise  the  gift.  Even  little  Edith  forgot  the 
apple-blossoms,  when  she  saw  the  blue 
violets,  and  would  gladly  have  seized  the 
whole  bouquet.  One  flower  only  was  given 
to  her ;  but  her  tiny  fingers  soon  destroyed 
its  beauty. 

Just  then,  Kate  Stuart  heard  her  sister 
say,  "  Oh,  yes  !  here  he  comes,"  and,  looking 
around,  she  saw  Frances,  as  she  warmly  wel- 
comed a  lad  of  about  fifteen  years.  He  was 
an  entire  stranger  to  Kate  ;  yet  when  Martha 
introduced  him  as  her  brother  Benny,  and  she 
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remembered  all  her  sister  had  told  her  about 
the  boy,  she  could  not  consider  him  other 
than  a  friend. 

She  was  soon  wandering  through  tho- 
orchard  with  him  ;  he,  talking  of  his  early 
life,  and  the  goodness  of  Mrs.  Bond  in  send- 
ing for  him  to  be  present  at  his  sister's 
wedding.  Kate,  in  turn,  pleased  the  boy 
with  her  mirthful  way  of  narrating  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years  ;  and  they  returned  to 
the  house,  mutually  pleased  with  each  other. 
As  they  came  in,  they  heard  Mrs.  Bond's 
voice  louder  than  usual,  exclaiming, — 

"  My  rights  !  I  have  all  I  want :  with  my 
husband  and  child,  and  such  a  pleasant  people 
to  serve  and  love,  what  can  any  woman  want 
more  ?  '' 

"  You  would  not  make  a  good  reformer,  1 
am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Bond. 

"  Yet,"  said  Frances,  *^  Martha  and  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  her  reforming  power  over 

16 
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us.  We  miglit  never  have  been  friends,  had 
not  she  taught  us  that  character  is  of  far 
more  value  than  wealth  or  station.  One  word 
spoken  then  had  more  influence  over  mo 
than  thousands  I  have  heard  since.'' 

*^  Yes,"  said  Murtha:  '■^  I  wish  people  realized 
how  much  they  influence  each  other.  It  was 
not  only  Miss  Carroll's  words  that  affected 
me,  but  the  tones  of  her  voice,  and  the  touch 
of  her  hand.  My  mother  was  dead,  and 
grandmother  had  not  much  time  to  devote  to 
my  education :  so,  Mr.  Bond,  it  was  that  dear 
woman,  who,  under  God,  molded  and  helped 
make  me  what  I  am." 

"  And  whatever  I  am  now,  or  have  ever 
accomplished,  I  owe  to  my  dear  mother,"  said 
Mrs.  Bond.  "Solomon's  words  are  true  of  her: 
*  she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in 
her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.' " 

" '  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed/ "   added   Mr.    Bond  :    "  would    that 
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those  who  talk  of  woman's  rights  would 
study  the  wise  man's  description  of  a  virtu- 
ous woman.  Methinks  their  standard  would 
be  far  higher  than  now." 

For  a  few  moments,  the  group  was  silent : 
then  Kate  Stuart,  who  had  ever  a  stock  of 
poetry  on  hand,  electrified  them  all  by 
repeating,  — 

" '  The  Rights  of  Women  1 '  what  are  iliey^ 
The  right  to  labor  and  to  pray  ; 
The  right  to  watch  while  otliers  sleep  ; 
The  right  in  others'  woes  to  weep ; 
The  right  to  succor  in  distress ; 
The  right  while  others  curse  to  bless ; 
The  right  to  love  whom  others  scorn  ; 
The  right  to  comfort  all  who  mourn ; 
The  right  to  shed  new  joy  on  earth  ; 
The  right  to  feel  the  soul's  high  birth ; 
The  right  to  lead  that  soul  to  God, 
Along  the  path  her  Saviour  trod. 
Such  Woman's  Rights  ;  and  God  will  bless 
And  crown  their  champions  with  success." 
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On  their  way  home,  Frances  Stuart  said, 
"  You  could  not  have  described  grandmother 
more  exactly,  Katie,  than  by  those  words." 

'^  And  our  mother,  too,"  said  Katie  ;  "  but 
she  says  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  she  has 
begun  to  live.  I  suppose  she  means  to  be  a 
Christian." 

"Won't  you  begin  now^  Kate?"  said  the 
elder  sister :  "  you  will  never  regret  it,  I 
know." 

"  But  I  am  too  young,"  said  Kate :  "  I  like 
pleasure." 

"Yes,"  replied  Frances,  "so  do  I;  and 
loving  Jesus  and  serving  him  sweetens  every 
pleasure  and  softens  every  trial." 

"  Almost  persuaded  "  was  Kate  to  test  her 
sister's  words ;  but  other  events  transpired, 
and  the  good  resolutions  were  nearly  forgot- 
ten. Yet  as  the  next  week  she  enjoyed 
taking  steps  and  stitches  for  her  sister's 
friend,    she    could    not    but    remember   the 
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words,  that  Christ's  love  could  even  make 
that  enjoyment  greater. 

Payson  Chapel  was  never  more  thronged 
than  it  was  one  pleasant  morning  a  few  days 
later.  Everybody  came  to  see  the  minister 
married ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  all  were  satisfied 
with  his  choice. 

Martha  Rogers  could  not  have  described 
her  feelings  as,  returning  from  her  journey, 
she  entered  her  new  home.  When  she  had 
seen  it  last,  the  carpenters  and  masons  had 
just  left  it.  Now^  every  room  gave  evidence 
of  the  love  that  had  arranged  and  beautified 
it.  Frances  Stuart  went  with  her  over  the 
house.  Every  step  revealed  new  attractions, 
and  Martha  was  lavish  in  her  praises ;  yet 
Frances  thought  her  last  words  expressed 
the  fullness  of  her  heart :  — 

"  Though  Mrs.  Bond  has  been  as  kind  as 
any  sister,  1  have  been  so  long  without  a 
home  Frances,  that  any  spot  would  be  deal 
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to  me.  But  to  have  such  a  home  and  such 
friends,  what  can  I  do  to  show  my  grati- 
tude?'' 

"  We  must  love  our  heavenly  Father  more, 
dear  Mattie,  and  so  show  our  gratitude  is 
real." 

The  summer  proved  all  too  short  for  what 
Frances  Stuart  wished  to  accomplish.  With 
her  other  engagements,  she  found  time  to 
visit  all  the  old  scholars  connected  with  Pay- 
son  Chapel;  and,  as  she  went  from  house  to 
house,  she  was  often  reminded  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  past  and  present.  All  had 
improved,  some  far  more  than  others.  In 
every  household,  there  were  those  whose 
hearts  and  lives  had  been  transformed  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  Sometimes,  the  children  had 
been  the  first  to  hear  the  Saviour's  words, 
"  Come  unto  me." 

They  had  been  the  blessed  instruments  of 
bringing  father  and  mother  to  the  knowledge 
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of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ;  while  others 
had  in  middle  life  turned  unto  the  Lord,  and 
80  been  guides  unto  their  children.  Every 
one  was  ready  to  rejoice  that  the  Sabbath 
school  had  been  formed  among  them,  and  that 
dear  Miss  Stuart  had  been  one  of  its 
teachers. 

But  her  visits  were  not  all  of  this  kind. 
Every  friend  wanted  some  spare  day  or 
hour,  until  Kate  was  not  the  only  one  in 
their  home  who  wished  that  it  might  rain  a 
week,  so  that  no  one  could  come  in  or  go  out. 

One  day,  a  gift  ,came  to  Frances,  that 
stirred  her  deepest  feelings.  It  was  a  fine 
collection  of  coral,  beautifully  mounted,  and 
covered  by  gla§s.  With  it  was  an  exquisite 
table,  and  a  little  note  in  Harry's  handwriting. 

Dear  Miss  Stuart, — 

Will  you  be  disappointed  if  the  chair  I 
promised    you    shall    be    a     table     instead 
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Thomas  Neal  sent  home  tliis  coral  to  be  given 
to  you,  Johnny  Clarke  had  it  arranged  and 
protected,  while  I  took  great  pleasure  in 
making  the  table. 

It  is  a  little  expression  of  love  and  thanks 
to  our  teacher ;  yet  Johnny  says,  and  I 
agree  with  him,  that  we  can  never  thank 
jou  enough. 

We  hope  you  will  have  a  very  happy  homo 
in  Boston,  and  that  you  will  never  forget 

Johnny,  Thomas,  or  Harry. 

Two  years  after  this  note  was  written, 
Harry  Buck  went  to  make  his  first  visit  to 
Boston.  .  Mr.  Prescott  was  at  the  d^pot  to 
welcome  him ;  and  with  him  were  Johnny 
Clarke,  and  one  whom  he  thought  a  stranger, 
until  he  smiled.  Then  he  recognized  Tom 
Neal,  and  saw,  that,  though  in  sailor's  garb, 
early  instruction  had  not  been  lost  upon  him. 
His  first  words  were  characteristic  of  the 
boy  and  man :  — 
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''  Now,  Harry,  with  you  and  Miss  Frances, 
we  don't  want  any  more." 

Although  her  city  friends  knew  her  b^ 
another  name,  she  was  still  ^^  Miss  Frances  " 
to  her  boys  ;  just  as  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare, and  eager  to  help  them.  Surrounded 
with  every  comfort,  they  were  pleased  to  see 
their  little  table  with  its  ornament  occupy- 
ing a  prominent  place  in  her  parlor ;  and,  as 
she  spoke  of  its  beauty,  Harry  said,  — 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is  handsome ;  yet  it 
seemed  a  little  return  for  all  your  kindness 
to  us." 

He  thought  her  reply  like  herself:  it  was, 
"  But,  Harry,  as  I  look  at  you  three  boys,  I 
think  my  reward  has  been  great.  Only  go 
on  as  you  have  begun,  and  I  can  ask  no 
more." 

Her  very  words  were  a  new  inspiration  to 
her  hearers ;  and  as,  after  a  few  more  days, 
the  boys  parted  from  her  and  each  other,  it 
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was  with  a  determination  ever  to  be  worth}' 
of  her  love  and  confidence.  She,  too,  as  she 
saw  them  depart,  called  to  mind  words  her 
grandmother  had  often  repeated  to  her,  — 

"  The  childhood  shows  the  man, 
As  morning  shows  the  day." 

True,  now,  as  then,  she  rejoiced  if  by  any 
words  or  deeds  she  had  been  made  a  blessing 
to  them ;  and  she  went  forth  with  new  faith 
and  hope  to  reap  other  harvests  for  the 
Master. 

THE  END. 


